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The Disenchanted 


Generation 


NE significant change in the climate of 

ideas that has come about since the War 

is the discovery that fine ideas are not enough, 
that unless we are prepared to act on our beliefs 
we are fooling ourselves. Matthew Arnold went to 
the extreme limit of unconscious hypocrisy when he 
wrote, in a comment on the French Revolution: 
‘* Ideas cannot be too much prized in and for them 
selves, cannot be too much lived with; but to 
transfer them abruptly into the world of politics 
and practice, violently to revolutionize the world at 
their bidding—that is quite another thing.’’ We 
are living through a greater revolution, and as long 
as it seemed remote—as long as the New Jerusalem 
seemed to be a future for our great grandc hildren 
we were content between the two wars to sing its 
praises, pass grandiloquent resolutions, and go home 
in a glow of virtue knowing that nothing very 
disturbing would be waiting on the doorstep. 

All that comforting, inexpensive idealism has 
come abruptly to an end. We know now there is 
a price to be paid for peace or freedom or soc ial 
justice, or anything else we desire. The catchword 
‘* authentic ’’ reflects this new and salutary demand 
for total sincerity, We are called upon as individuals 
and citizens to accept frankly the implications of 
our beliefs—or be honest enough to abandon them. 
A man may describe himself as a Christian or an 
Atheist, a Socialist or a Conservative: unless the 
label makes some difference to his behaviour he is a 
humbug, In so far as the modern generation is 
disenchanted it is at least more realistic and better 
prepared to be taken at its word than its predecessors. 
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The Ironic 


PATRICK WILLIAMS 


AUL VALERY once defined a great man as 


one who leaves posterity in confusion, 
or more precise ly celui qui laisse aprés soi 
les autres dans | I’ embarras, and he might well have 


been speaking of himse if Few writers have been 
the subject of so many books and critical e ssays, 
nor been 


so variously interpre ‘ted, as Valéry 


during his own life-time and since his death 
1945. 
wilful obscurity on Valéry’s part but rather of the 
rich complexity of his thought. 


English studies! of 


This confusion is not so much proof of 


Iwo intere sting 
Valéry have been published 
recently which, since they represent quite 
dissimilar attitudes towards the French poet, do 
nothing to diminish the force of Valé *ry’s aphorism. 

Could it be otherwise with this man who dared, 
in the twentieth century, to combine the 
of art with higher mathematics, to reconcile 
poetry and physical science, and to live after the 
fashion of Leonardo as he imagined him to be, 
l’Homme Universel? \ 


1 Methode del 


tion to 


audy 


Valé ry’s cele brated 
eonardd de Vinci is really an introduc- 
his method, 


own ** obstinate 


just as 
rigour,’’ Leonardo’s motto hostinato rigore, might 
have been Valéry’s. In an age when literature was 
already infected by anti-rational creeds, and the 


Unconscious was about to be enthroned as 
Valéry’s decision to 
intellect ’’ was an original 
twenty-year-old So 
grea at was his desire for conscious maste ry that he 
later that he 


would art in 


tenth and supreme Muse, 
make an idol of the 
one, certainly for a poet, 
said, in a characteristic paradox, 


rather create a mediocre work 
full consciousness than a masterpiece in a trance,” 

It is rigour that 
Suc kling emphasizes in Paul Valery and the Civilized 
Vind and he 


to the popular Angst philosophies of the day. 


his intellectual Norman 


recommends \V Valéry as an antidote 
Nowhere is this aspect of V alé ry's approa h more 
strikingly shown than in the poet’s generous 


1 ** Paul Valéry and the Civilized Mind,’’ by Norman 
(Oxford,) 25s. ** The Art of Paul 
" by Francis Scarfe, (Heinemann.) 338 pp ; 255. 


Suckling. 
Valéry, 


28 5 pp 


Humanist 


Few creative writers in this century have 
placed such an emphasis on reason as a 
faculty for achieving a true relationship 
with the world as the poet Paul Valery 


appreciation of Descartes and his severe judgment 
on Pascal, the traditional auntie of Existentialism. 


Pascal was reproached for 


‘ changing his new 
lamp for an old one,”’ 


for neglecting his remarkable 
scientific and mathematical vocation and wasting 
his intellectual resources on a religion justified 
by the absurd Wager and motivated by fear: 
Le silence éternel de ces vastes espaces infinis m’ effraie. 
The ‘* vast and infinite spaces ’’ did not frighten 
Valéry, they made him curious, and thoughtful ; 
the sky, and what we 
find in the depths of our hearts are both equally 
removed from 


Since what we see in 


our actions, with the one shining 
far‘ above our undertakings, and the other existing 
far beneath our expressions, a kind of relationship 
is formed between the thought we give to the most 
distant things and our most intimate introspections, 
An observation that was essentially humanist, 
if such a term means the placing of man at the 
significant centre of all things. For Valéry the 
stars (diamants extremes) were symbols as well as 
objects of the intellectual curiosity that 
left him during his life; ‘‘I no more 
curiosity ’ been _ his 
‘ what we 


never 
have 
are reported to have 
dying words. At the other extreme 
find in the depth of our hearts,”’ 


pit of irrational monstres, 


even if it be a 
they must not be sup- 
pressed or sterilized, but made conscious; there 
was no greater triumph than to understand them. 

It was not for his religious compromise that 
Valéry rehabilitated but for 
penetrating the operations 
of the mind,”’ Forster, Valéry did not 
and was less interested in 


Descartes, his 


consciousness of 
Like 
belief ’’ 
philosophy than in the operation of the philoso- 


believe 


phizing mind and, in particular, the linguistic 
He spoke 


of ** cleaning up the verbal situation,’’ but unlike 
certain house-proud positivists he was not content 


forms that make metaphysics possible. 


merely to clean up, his ideas looked lived in. 


Few writers have had a more _ illuminated 


Paul Valery, a portrait by Georges d' Espagnat 


conception of their medium ; language is appallingly 
imprecise as an instrument for exploring states of 
consciousness, since that was not. its original 
function, but Valéry would not impose a precision 
which might exclude valuable though imperfectly 
defined connotations and leave us with a stunted 
or truncated means of expression, * Prose 


perishes ’’ as it is read, for it is rooted in common 


language which is a system of agreed signals and 
responses ; it is public property, original thought 
is not. 


How then, can discoveries of the imagina- 
tion be expressed, and imperishably ? 

Chiefly through irony and paradox (one critic 
has made the useful suggestion that all poetry is 
in some deg “gree paradoxic al). 
displayed paradoxically, an 


sentences 


Everyday words are 
twist 
steered off-course 
the artist's 

that 
It was Valé ry’ S$ way. 


ironic and 


ordinary are into 


new meanings. Irony is 


recreating verbal material was created 
without him. 
| was about to claim that Valéry was a — 
thinker, but ‘* profound ’’ was not a word « 
which the poet entirely approved, as Sain 
Suckling reminds us when he quotes him as saying 
that ‘* All the profundity which we attach to 


certain states is due only to their distance from 


way of 


the normal state of life, 
to important and 
Valéry’s preoccupation 
Narcisse of his poetry, 


not to their proximity 
hidden realities.’’ Hence 

with the self,’’ the 
because he knew that to 
go far one must begin near. There is nothing so 
close as consciousness, 

Unfortunately much of the subtle nature of the 
Valérian quest for self consciousness is missed in 
Norman Suckling’s otherwise excellent account 
of the main trends in Valéry’s thought, for instead 
of a consistently faithful interpretation we are 
presented with a philosophic argument. The 
author adopts the sympathetic standpoint of a 
humanist, but by overstating his case he lets the 
side down, Too great a part of his time is 
devoted to comparing Valéry and Bergson (Mr 
Suckling does not like Bergson). In order to do 
this it has been necessary to foist upon Valéry a 
rival system of thought, which is a pity, for one of 
Valéry’s virtues is that he had no system, only 
intelligenc e. 

The trouble starts on the title-page, where Mr 
Suckling takes as his text an isolated remark from 
Valéry’s novel Monsieur L’ essential est 
contre la vie, says M. Teste. A stimulating paradox 
which might mean, among other things, that the 
** ess atial’’’ or man’s consciousness is asserted 
aga: the fluctuations of life.’’ But to explain 
a,» is as painful and as pointless as para- 
phos no a poem; here it is laboured, for Mr 
Suctling uses it to support his own belief in what 
he calls ‘‘ the biological irrelevance of spiritual 
values,’’ 


Teste. 


This is a good idea in itself and would surely 
have won Valéry’s approval if it were used only to 
refute ethical theories based on some alleged 
“ biological ’’ superiority, fascism for instance, 
or moral codes drawn from an over facile pleasure- 
pain interpretation of human conduct, Obviously 
it is as absurd to deduce spiritual values entirely 
from biological data as it is to shape the science of 
biology acc ording to current ethics: the Darwinian 
and Lysenko controversies are examples of both 
types of confusion, 

Bergson’s theories can easily degenerate into a 
lazy-minded ‘* vitalism,’’ and ‘certainly too many 
French critics have tried to Bergsonize Valéry, but 
in his zeal to counteract the tendency Mr Suckling 
has taken a poet’s paradox too literally; and he 
pays the price for literal-mindedness elsewhere, 
particularly in his interpretation of the poem 


Ebauche d’un Serpent, which he takes to be the 


5 


4 4 
‘ 


central expression of Valéry’s attitude to life and 
mortality. 


Que l’univers n'est qu’un défaut 


Dans la purété du Non-étre ! 


These lines and others from the Serpent are 
supposed to mean that the universe is ‘‘ a decline 
from the perfection of not-being.”’ From this 
curious assumption Mr Suckling goes on to speak 
“. , , On Purpose to a Life Beyond Life ”’ (the 


The Hidden Trumpet 


SILONE is a ‘‘ committed ’’ writer 

as Koestler was, or Sartre is: for him, facit 
indignatio versus, He was one of the contri- 
butors to The God that Failed, itself one of the 
most telling documents of our times, and so it is 
with special interest that we study the effects of 
his political disillusionment in his new novel, 
the first for some years, A Handful of Blackberries 
(Cape, 128 6d), His indignatio, happily, remains. 
Ot comparatively few ex-Communists can this 
be said, Moreover his new book is a novel, not 
an apologia or a hysterical volte face or straight 
autobiography. Silone has lost neither his 
interest in, nor his command of, the novel 
technique, But this, as before, serves what is 
for him a higher purpose, the expression of his 
loathing for the entrenched privileges of ‘the 
Church and of landowners, his detestation of 
injustice, his affection for the primitive villagers of 
his native Italy. Only, whereas betore there was a 
right as well as a wrong—the party as well as 
the Church—now there is none. For the party 
itself has inherited all the foul practices and 
abuses against which it had risen up. 

This is what Silone, through his chief character 
the engineer Rocco, learns, But it does not 
mean a reversion to the old order, acceptance 
of Church and privilege, It means that for a time 
rebellion must be buried. Lazzaro’s trumpet, 
which through the book comes to symbolize 
the old spirit of revolt, is hidden, Even Lazzaro 
does not know where. But it can be found 
again though not perhaps by Lazzaro himself; 
‘maybe next year, or twenty or five hundred 
years from now.'’ This is Silone’s new message, 
and one to be gratefully accepted by many 
who share his doubts about everything under 
the sun except the importance of man. 


G. F. M. 


heading of his final chapter) which is apparently 
an attempt on the part of the consciousness to 
regain the purity of Non-étre—an effort, incident- 
ally, which he admits is doomed to failure. 

Here he has not reckoned on Valéry’s fine 
sense of irony, and a more plausible explanation 
of this short but ‘‘ serpentine ’’ piece is given by 
Francis Scarfe in The Art of Paul Valéry. Ebauche 
d'un Serpent, he asserts, is not an important 
philosophic statement but a ‘* burlesque ’’ mono- 
logue, and a literary tour de force at that. Valéry 
was using such expressions as Non-étre and La 
toute-puissance du Néant ironically. Not-being 
and Nothing were for Valéry like Eternal and 
Infinite, which he complained were ‘‘ symbols of 
non-thought. Their values are entirely affective 
. . . they provoke the special feeling which comes 
from an inability to imagine anything.”’ 

For Mr Scarte, whose literary judgment shows 
high discernment and authority, Valéry’s major 
poem is La Jeune Parque. In a sustained and 
sensitively handled analysis of his long work, 
and in developing his own interesting theory of 
dramatic monologue, Mr Scarfe lays bare the 
essential theme as being the drama of awakening 
consciousness, the sense of separation from the 
world which self consciousness brings, and finally 
the acceptance of life as consciousness extends 
its frontier into the imaginative experience of 
death. 

His emphasis on consciousness resembles Pascal’s 
thinking reed,’’ only 
the surrounding emptiness w hich Pascal took to be 


conception of man as a 


God, Valéry recognized as the essential back- 
ground to the movement of consciousness toward 
definition, the clearer the background the higher 
the definition. The impression of *‘ nothingness *’ 
becomes the prelude to all creative thinking, that 
is to say, to all thought that is new and not 
merely a continuation of the old, 

It might be held that preoccupation with one’s 
own conscious activity is in some way ** anti- 
social ’’—in which case Valéry has another 


and possibly more tangible claim on our attention. 


He was a liberator of consciousness; for as 
André Gide pointed out just after the War, 
‘* Nobody has done more than he, not even 
Voltaire, to emancipate and sever us from faiths, 
cults and beliefs. At a time when France in 
defeat seems ready to seek consolation, refuge 
and salvation in worship . . . this virile example 
of Valéry’s takes on a special importance.”’ 


| 
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Splitting the 


L. SYLVESTER 


OULD you publish if your work 

involved the possibility of the destruc- 

tion of the world? This question was 
asked in a novel by C. P. Snow written in 1933 
before anyone seriously imagined that such power 
lay within reach. We know now that the virtual 
annihilation of all life on our planet is not merely 
practicable but it would be the probable outcome 
ot an all-out atomic war. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find an 
ambivalence in the popular attitude to science. 
People think with wry cynicism of the days when 
in ancient China a rash inventor had his head cut 
off. If nobody had thought of aeroplanes, it is 
said, there would be no air raids; and if some 
idiot hadn’t split the atom there would be no 
risk of this earth becoming as dead as the moon by 
AD 2000. Statesmen, however unscrupulous, 
could never have discovered the know-how by 


Some of the ‘‘new men”’ 
attending a course in the 
Section of the 
Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment at Harwell. 


Dr Johnson demonstrates 


Isotope 


how radio-active materials 
are handled through a 
protective wall of two- 
inch thick lead bricks 

(Crown Copyright) 


Conscience 


Is the State the keeper of a scientist's 
The atomic bomb has 
created a moral problem the solution 


conscience? 


of which is not in sight 


themselves. 
blame. 
Now a good many scientists are inclined to 
agree, or at least to have a bad conscience about 
what they have done. They used to think of 
themselves, perhaps, as engaged in a disinterested 
pursuit of truth altogether outside history. But 
the ivory tower has been replaced by a barbed 
wire fence and the nuclear physicist is where he 
never wanted to be—cut off from normal scientific 
communication, under constant surveillance by 
security given fabulously 
apparatus, but the instrument of power politics. 


Consequently the scientists are to 


police, expensive 


Now that science has become a group enterprise 


ris 
: 
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it is difficult to contract out, Even the toys of 
the pure mathematician are tools used with 
deadly effect. Physics catches the headlines, 
but new and costly experimental research stations 
are also springing up where biochemists and 
bacteriologists can study how to spread pestilence. 

The ideal would be to invent new diseases 
against which you can inoculate yourself, but of 
which the enemy knows nothing. The prophylactic 
or the cure would be top secret. There would 
come into being, for example, new and virulent 
strains of bacteria and viruses, capable of destroying 
either human or plant life. 

A doctor, remembering Hippocrates, might 
protest that he is sworn to use his skill to save 
life and not to destroy it. If so he joins those 
nuclear physicists who are also suffering from a 
split conscience. For the fission of the atom has 
its counterpart in the soul of man. 

The arguments for and against participating 
in such a devilish business are very fairly stated 
in C, P. Snow’s latest novel, The New Men.! He 
describes, as only a scientist could, an early 
atomic station in this country and the effect on 
some of those engaged in the research when they 
learn that success has been achieved at Los 
Alamos. 

What is the solution? The traitor may feel 
that he has the right to dispose of ‘* secrets "’ 
which are partly his own work. Yet only an 
industrial State could provide the necessary 
facilities, and such research is always team-work, 
Alternatively, the scientist may say that what 
the State does with his discoveries is not his 
affair; but he would have made no discoveries if 
the State had not provided the means. For my 
part, | do not see how a scientist can shrug off 
responsibility for the consequences of the way he 
has freely chosen to earn his livelihood. 

What is done cannot be undone. We can but 
hope it is still not too late for the scientists 
themselves to follow the example of early medicine 
and end their ethical neutrality. Instead of be ing 
abandoned, the Hippocratic oath should be 
extended to all branches of knowledge. The 
individual would then disengage himself—like the 
chief character in Mr Snow’s novel——but he would 
not be uncommitted. If such a stand were made a 
halt would be called to the rapid barbarization 
of the world. Never before have so many feared 
so much from so few. 


1 Macmillan, 12s 6d, 


Life in the 
Doghouse 


S. CROSSMAN 


R KOESTLER’S latest book! forms the 

fourth and last of his autobiographical 

writings, in which, to use his own words, 
he examines ‘* the typical case-history of a member 
of the Central-European educated middle classes, 
born in the first years of this century.’’ In 
Dialogue with Death and Scum of the Earth he had 
brilliantly described his experiences in a Spanish 
prison and a French concentration camp. Having 
dealt with these two isolated episodes, he turned 
last year, in Arrow in the Blue, to paint a picture of 
his childhood and youth up to the day when he 
joined the Communist Party at the age ‘of twe nty- 
six. Now, in The Invjsible Writing, he carries on 
the story. First he describes his six years as a 
Communist-—travelling in Russia, starving in 
Paris, and then suddenly becoming a hero of the 
Left when he was condemned to death in Spain. 
Then, in a few rather scrappy chapters, he takes 
us through his break with the Party in Paris and 
the mental struggles which culminated in the 
production of his one really great and unforgettable 
book, Darkness at Noon. The story ends with this 
**typical member of the Central - European 
educated middle classes’? settled in England 
where the sales figures of his books are propor- 
tionately lower than for any other country, 
including Iceland. He has burnt his last bridge 
and made his last journey to Utopia. 

However, I have gradually become reconciled to 
the fact that in Engl: a lam only read by highbrows, 
and even by them only as a penance. For I realize that 
the reasons why the English find my books unlikeable 
are to be found in precisely that lotus-e ating disposi- 
tion which attracts me to them. Their supreme gift 
of looking at reality through a soothing filter, their 
contempt for systems and ideologies, is reflected in 
their dislike of the roman a these, the political and 
ideological novel, ot anything didactic and discursive 
in art, of any form of literary sermonizing. . . . On 
the whole (he concludes), I find life in the doghouse 


1 ** The Invisible Writing,’’ by Arthur Koestler. 
(Collins with Hamish Hamilton.) 215. 


¥ 
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quite cosy, and at any rate a good cure for -one’s 

vanity. .Or, to change the metaphor: better a 

few sour grapes over one’s head than the indigestion 

of surfeit—amen. 

This happy ending contains just sufficient irony 
and ambivalence to satisfy Koestler’s taste for 
ashes in his champagne. He has swallowed and 
vomited out every ism, including Communism, 
Zionism and Materialism. Now he accepts 
English muddle-through in politics, and in 
philosophy preaches a mildly mystical faith that 
man can occasionally catch glimpses of Eternity’s 
invisible writing. If he is not contented, he is at 
least at peace with himself, provided that he is 
not tied by marriage and compelled to suffer fools 
gladly, but forced to work a steady eight-hour 
day at his writing table. 

The Invisible Writing should be read by everyone 
who enjoyed Koestler’s earlier books, since it 
fills in the holes and interstices in this fascinating 
case-history. The author, however, has been 
the first to admit its lack of unity. He tells us 
that the first six chapters, describing his travels 
through the Soviet Union during the 1932-33 
famine, have been inspired by ‘‘ the chironicler’s 
compulsion to record material which appears to 
him trivial and boring,’’ and advises the reader 
to get through these opening chapters ‘‘ as best 
and as quickly as he can,’’ The latter part of the 
book is equally scrappy, but for a different reason. 
Here the author is traversing ground which he has 
already covered more than once in his previous 
writings. What he has given us is not a unified 
piece of writing, but a series of notes and 
appendices to the main work, 

All the same, there are some brilliant passages, 
including a strange, émigré love affair on the 
Lake of Lugano and an extremely well-written study 
of the German Communist émigrés in Paris during 
the 1930s. As Mr Koestler remarks in contrasting 
himself with a Hungarian friend, *‘ 1 knew that 
Nemeth was an artist and that I was a journalist.’’ 
This is an acute observation, Koestler’s writing, 
except perhaps Darkness at Noon, is journalism 
on the very highest level, reports by a trained 
observer on the state of the Weltgeist,. He was an 
unreliable Communist, because he never could 
eradicate the detachment and the irony of the 
born journalist, which caused him to be disloyal 
to the comradeship and solidarity for which his 
personality yearned, It is characteristic of him 
that he can still remark: 


But individual friendships could never replace the 
knowledge that one belonged to an international 
brotherhood; nor the warming, reassuring feeling 
of a collective solidarity which gave to that huge, 
amorphous mass the coherence and intimacy of a 
small family. 


The truth is that Koestler never was a thorough- 


going Communist. He like a man who 
feels he ought to fall in love and even wants to fall 


was 


in love, but can’t quite manage it, and it is this 
quality which gives to his repudiation of Com- 
munism, and of the other causes he espoused, 
the maliciousness which makes his books ®o 
readable, but reduces their value as_ social 
documents. We learn less about Russia or 
Zionism than about the spiritual development of a 
highly individualistic personality. This is why 
the best passages in this autobiography are those 
where the author is least ‘* engaged ’’ and can 
therefore describe what he sees with detachment. 
What, for instance, could be better, than this 
description of Vienna in 1933: 


I felt the same uncertainty and nervous tension, 
the same foreboding of doom that had haunted me 
during the last pre-Hitler summer in Berlin. . . . 
The old waiters in the cafés still addressed their old 
clients as ‘‘ Herr Doktor,’’ but the warm familiarity 
had gone ; there was an undefinable estrangement and 
aloofness, as if everybody were holding something 
back. The air was full of afterthoughts, of interroga- 
tion marks suspended in the cigarette smoke, 


Observe the contrast, where Koestler is 
reflecting on a love affair with a girl in Baku : 


Then I discovered that | was ill, Or rather, | found 
a previous notion confirmed that Nadeshda was ill and 
that now I was to share her illness. That 
Nadeshda had had another lover before me, I knew. 
That this humiliation should have befallen her, just 
her, the pure and lovely apparition from a vanished 
world, seems to me the perfect symbol and fulfil- 
ment of her destiny, . . . | feel that this sickness is 
relevant because it sums up the degradation of 
human substance, the annihilation of human dignity, 
the poisoning of human relations which was inherent 
in the time and place. And also, because it proves 
that the gods delight in reserving their worst tortures 
for their darlings, the innocents, 


Now that he has written all his sentimental 
disillusionments out of his system, | hope Koestler 


will use his extraordinary talents for reporting to us 
not on the state of his soul but on the world 
around him. Few men are better equipped to do so. 
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The Enigma of Lewis Carroll 


JAMES GUTHRIE 


HE life of an Oxford don in the nineteenth 
century did not normally give scope for 
heroic virtue and 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, who taught mathe- 
matics at Christ Church all his working life, is 
in this respect no exception. 
as Lewis Carroll, he 


or spectac ular vice, 


How it was that, 
of the 
half-dozen fairy-stories which have entered into 
the folk-lore of the world, is at first sight a 
literary and psychological enigma of the first 
order. 

It has fashionable in recent years to 
consider this enigma solely from a psychological 
standpoint, like Ruskin and 
other Victorian gentlemen, had an 
and 
interpreted as a series of pre-natal longings. 


came to write one 


been 

Dodgson, various 
unhealthy 
predilection for little girls, Alice can be 
This psychologic al approach is not so much 
misplac ed as boring ; it makes too much of what 
is anyway unimportant. 
Lear for 
near-nonsense ; 


Other people, Edward 
Swift, wrote amusing 

Alice with such a heavy 
psycho analytic al superstructure? T hrough a recent 
pub ication (Useful and Instructive Poetry »by Lewis 


Carroll, 


instance and 
why saddle 


Bles, 6s) it is possible to put forward 


new book is a collection of verses from a family 


another, more strictly literary explanation. 


magazine Dodgson wrote for his young brother 
and sister when he was thirteen. It contains the 
only Limericks he ever composed and verses as 


memorable as the following : 


** Why, what's the matter?’ 
*ITecan’t keep on my feet, 


’ he did say, 


Yet not a glass I've had this day 
Save one, of brandy neat, 
** Two quarts of ale, and one good sup 
Ot whiskey sweet and strong, 
And yet I scarce can now stand up, 
I fear there’s something wrong.”’ 


This seems to me a very promising foretaste 
of The Hunting of the Snark and shows a genuine 
schoolboy which is both attractive 
and refreshing. Now when Dodgson, at thirteen, 


insouciance 
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The 


Carroll's drawing for Headstrong Man,’ 


wind blew him off, 


and then 


who stood on a wall until the 
fell on a group of bystanders, 


live in a tree. 


retired to 
An early version of Humpty Dumpty ? 


was writing Instructive Poetry, J. S. Mill at the 
same age was already a veteran performer at Greek 
verses and a better all-round classicist than most 
first-year Greats men these days. 
exceptional, of course, 


These two were 
But it is a point well 
worth remembering that Victorian boys knew 
a great deal more, particularly of the classics and 
English literature, than do their counterparts 
today. At thirteen Dodgson can paraphrase 
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Shakespeare in blank verse very passably; his 
echoes of Cowper in The Headstrong Man are 
without doubt conscious; the vocabulary of the 
classical poets is his to command; his comments 
on social conditions and middle-class manners, 
if not revolutionary, are pungent and thoroughly 
mature ; his reading in natural history seems to be 
voluminous. The maturity of his writing style 
is best emphasized by the delightful but thoroughly 
immature illustrations which ave reproduced. 
One can see echoes of Max Beerbohm even here, 
but most of them—it is a relief to notice—are the 
sort of thing to be expected from a normal 
thirteen-year-old. 

From an early age Dodgson was accustomed to 
For 
the world of contemporaries often 
seems aloof and competitive. 


amusing his younger brothers and sisters. 
such people, 
Dodgson was always 
morbidly shy, except with his child friends. 
But there is nothing unhealthy or even strange 
about his sense of humour. It was not a late 
flowering compensation for his donnish and 
somewhat lustreless life. It was and had been 
part of the man, as we now know, 
on. Moreover it is for a humorous 
writer to be an amusing companion, except in 
the company of very few. We need not be 
surprised that Dodgson was regarded in the main 
by his colleagues as an old stick. So he was, to 
them. But it seems to be a part of the academic 
life to maintain a quite separate existence in 
some totally different sphere; how else explain 
the number of dons who write very successful 
crime stories? It is at first strange that the corpus 
of Carroll’s work is so slender; but in fact he 
wrote many other stories and verses which simply 
do not stand the test of time, as why should they? 
And there no doubt, many stories told 
by him which had they been written down might 
have shared the immortality of Alice. 

The famous and much-discussed enigma of 
Lewis Carroll may, then, turn out to be not 
such an enigma after all. Miracle, certainly, as 
any work of genius might be so described. But 
is it so surprising that a boy who could write 


from early 
unusual 


were, 


Do you want a battered hide 
Or scratches to your face applied ? 
Thus the sister calm replied— 


when he was thirteen, could invent the Queen 
of Hearts and the White Knight twenty years 
later? 


Wyndham Lewis: 


Lion into Fox 


SHELDON-WILLIAMS 


HERE 


when 


was a time back in the ‘thirties 
the Wyndham Lewis 

conjured up the picture of a rebel in his 
prime; an artistic lion, king of his particular 
jungle. He was that remarkable phenomenon, 
a cultural chimera, master alike of the arts of 
literature, philosophy and painting. An impressive 
record had built up this As _ the 
instigator of a new art movement and its very 
able publicist, he fought a battle in the pages of 
his periodical, Blast, to convince the British public 
that an effective answer could be found in this 
country to the experiments of the Ecole de Paris. 

And this project began only a step behind the 
discoveries of the Cubists in France and the 
Italian Futurists. During the same period his 
famous early novel, Tarr, was published (1918), 
Small wonder that his increased activities in the 
ensuing twenty-five years led him to become 
known as an intensely personal theorist, a staunch 
individualist, the lonely master of his own Vorticist 
School of painting, indeed the most 
jack-of-all-trades of our time, 

Since the publication of Tarr there has been a 
steady flow of books from Wyndham Lewis, 
something in the nature of thirty-odd volumes. 
Their range has reached far and wide, embracing 
almost every form that literature can take, 
Eminent and not-so-often-read among these is 
The Apes of God (1930). It presents in an even 
Blake-like way a personal mythology; a book for 
the spec ialist ‘seeking new art forms, Two years 
earlier Time and the Western Man had appe vared; 
along with Men Without Art (1934) it took the 
form of an all-out attack on the prevailing cultural 
fancies of the period, A special case was made 
out against Dunne’s Time Theory; Gertrude Stein 
was castigated for her literary stutter, Heming- 
way was styled ‘‘ The Dumb Ox of Art’’ and 
the luckless William Faulkner caught a packet 
when the pitiless analysis of Wyndham Lewis's 


name of 


reputat ion, 


unusual 


distaste produced a staggering number of whip- 
poor-wills and repetitive what-have-you from the 


»yages of one of his novels. Poverty of style, lack 
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all were held 
inexcusably hiding behind the literary 
fagade of the Time Theory. 
and the language of the subconscious were con- 
sidered scarcely worth the paper they were 
printed upon. 

Well, what has happened to this turbulent 
revolutionary since, say, 1936? It is true that he has 
continued to publish his books, fourteen or 
fifteen of them. He had a row with the Royal 


of attraction, spiritual numbness- 
to be 


Interior monologue 


Academy when they refused to hang his portrait of 


T. S. Eliot, which provided a good excuse for a 
But the 
lion’s roar is not so eagerly heard as previously, 


fine exhibition of his work elsewhere. 


A Writer out in the Open 


SHERWOOD is one of those unlucky writers 
whose output is small and whose reputation 
book by him, 
novel for which we have all 
been waiting,”’ What then are we 
to say of The World in the Evening (Methuen, 
128 6d)? It is easy enough to dismiss it as an 
amalgam of three different plots on three different 


Inevitably any new 
particularly the 


will disappoint. 


is vast, 


levels of perception, The main section of the 
book is almost wholly non-dramatic, though full 
of good criticism of literature and life. The 
construction of the story is awkward and inept. 
Yet all this is beside the Why is it that 


one is grateful for a book like this? 


point, 
Isherwood 1s 
one of the very few highly intelligent people 
for whom more than 


integrity is important 


cleverness, more important indeed than any- 
thing, We are, of 
tolerant attitude towards what people regard 
deviation. We knew the 
with which he 
this 


than an 


course, familiar with his 


as sexual almost 


childlike 
pe opl 


innocence observes 


characters). But tolerance 


intellectual 


(not 


which is so much more 


dislike of prejudice, has become a philosophy 
and a faith. 
This purity and steadiness of his appears also 


In The World In the Evening he is 


ashamed to show the 


in another form, 


less retic ent, less whole 


truth as he sees it than any contemporary 


he isa philosopher 


novelist of comparable power: 


not a propagandist, a saint not a clergyman. 


Moreover he is not prepared to be in the slightest 
story, his characters’ 


degree obs ure, His 


displayed 


J. G, 


motives and thoughts, his beliefs are 
for all to see, 


His variants on a few pet themes have not the 
immediacy they once had. A lion still—but with 
drawn teeth, 

On the positive side he remains a magnificent 
writer of barbed prose, a first-class debunker of 
over-popular modish ideas and a painter of 
pictures which even if they no longer cause a 
shocked flurry have an icy perfection which 
should not fail to arouse sober admiration. 

Now, after fourteen years, we have a new novel 
from Mr Wyndham Lewis: Self Condemned. It is 
hard to resist the temptation to regard this book as 
a personal document, The ideas of his hero- 
thinker and their indifferent reception leading to 
his self-imposed exile have a chilly tragedy not 
unlike the real The 
terrifying circumstances that follow on René 
Harding’s decision to leave England, even the 


bitterness of isolation. 


account of the fire, have none of the edgy power 
that goes to describe his cheerless moral victory. 

Self Condemned scarcely falls into the category 
of holiday reading. It has a hard brightness 
calculated to make a lot of people feel half- 
educated, A Literary Event? A fair example of the 
work of Wyndham Lewis ? I think not. Rather, 


it would seem to be a word-picture establishing 


that revolutionaries are out of date, that to hold 
rebellious ideas means living in the immediate 
In this sense the novel is a justification of 
right to remain unc hanged 
by recent developments or the Zeitgeist. We 
presented with the extraordinary portrait of a 
rebel behind the times! 

The determination to remain aloof from the 
central stream of artistic development in painting 
is carried out by him with equal conviction. 
Wyndham Lewis’s paintings have not borrowed or 


past. 
retrenchment, the 
are 


accepted any of the influences that have made 
themselves felt in recent years, His pictures over a 
period of time have owed nothing to innovation 
for innovation’s sake. 
stands or falls by this 
Indeed it is significant that his next book, The 
Demon of Progress in the Arts, due in about two 
deals hercely with this subject. 


For many amateurs his work 


standard of evaluation. 


months time, 


Does he ‘ or have we here the 
fruits of a genuine marking of time and taking of 
stock? If Ezra Pound lent his formidable talent 
to the Fascists, there is surely no cause to marvel 
at the paradox of Wyndham Lewis in cahoot with 


the Artistic Diehards, 


protest too much,”’ 


1 Methuen, 15s. 
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The Tragedy of Humphry Davy 


J. BRONOWSKI 


T is common experience that great reputations 

in literature do not always survive the death 

of their owners. During the very time of which 
I am writing, the years just before and just after 
1800, the genteel world much admired the poems 
of William Hayley and of the Rev William Leslie 
Bowles. Today it is doubtful whether Hayley 
would be remembered had he not been a patron 
—kindly, cloying, impossible—of the struggling 
engraver William Blake. It is certain that even 
the name of the Rev Bowles would be forgotten 
if Coleridge, then the butt of fashionable tattle 
and earnest shaking of heads—if Coleridge had 
not been so unguarded as to admire the sonnets 
of Bowles. 

Such examples can be multiplied, in the 
literature, the art, and the politics of this or any 
other period. And it is true that even in the 
sciences, great men have been neglected in their 
lifetime and acknowledged only long afterwards. 
But it is unusual for a man to earn a great scientific 
reputation, to dazzle his contemporaries with a 
shower of incisive experiments and bold deduction, 
and then to sink at his death into a pious neglect. 
This was the fate of Sir Humphry Davy, Baronet, 
President of the Royal Society, about whose 
boyish head all his life a more than earthly 
inspiration seemed to play, and whose remarkable 
eyes were to his generation the symbol ol 
scientific penetration. Today the text-books recall 
him, with perfunctory reverence, as the inventor 
of the miner’s safety lamp; and pass on to larger 
topics, 

This is, as I have said, a literary more than a 
scientific fate, not less extraordinary for being to a 
great extent unjust. It points to a certain literary 
and dramatic quality in Davy’s career and achieve 
ment. The main events of his career are in fact 
dramatic enough. Humphry Davy was born in 
1778 in Cornwall, a county famous for the skill 
and invention of its engineers, who were trying 
desperately to save its no longer profitable tin 
and copper mines. Davy was a boy of general 
talents, with no special scientific education and 
probably little special bent. At any rate, his 


In the second of a series of articles on 
scientific invention and literary creation 
Dr Bronowski describes how genius can 
be swallowed up by history and forgotten 


friends always believed that his poetic gift might 
have been as distinguished as his scientific, But 
with the great expansion of industry everywhere, 
the air of England was alive with scientific interest. 
Davy met, was impressed by, and in turn captivated 
a number of scientific visitors. They recommended 
the boy to Dr Thomas Beddoes, an amiable 
crank whom the fairly new discovery of oxygen 
had inspired to found an institute for the study 
of the medical effects of other gases. At the age 
of twenty Davy became chemical assistant to this 
strange fourdation, the Pneumatic Institution at 
Bristol. He at once made a considerable reputation 
for the Institution by discovering the exhilarating 
effect of small doses of nitrous oxide, the gas 


Davy at the age of twenty-three (reproduc ed 
by courtesy of the Royal Institution) 
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which withdrawn to the 


useful obscurity of the dentist's room. 


has since been more 

Bristol about the year 1800 was no longer the 
second city of England, for in size it was already 
being Birmingham, Manchester, 
and other manufacturing cities of the North. 


overtaken by 


But it retained something of the importance and 
of the when it had 
capital of the West, as proud as London 


much of the culture 1760'S, 
been the 
in the East: the centre of a great industry, and the 
gateway to the Dr Beddoes 


Edgeworth 


American colonies 
one of the famous 
had the 


patrons of his 


was married to 


sisters, and Wedgwoods among the 
Institution, Davy’s 


Bristol friends included Cole ridge and Southe y. 


Pneumatic 


He had a gift for social success, because he was 
fresh, quick, 
and endlessly willing. 


enthusiastic, endlessly interested 
Just this was the gift for 
which the struggling sciences then most longed. 
| cannot illustrate the hunger for social recognition 
in scientific circles better than by stepping for a 
moment out of the sequence of time, 
a letter which Sir Joseph Banks, President of the 


Royal Society, wrote in 1812. 


to quote 


The Royal Society has been well supplied with 
papers, and continues to be so, Davy, our secretary, 
is said to be on the point of marrying a rich and 
with 
Science and marries him in order to obtain a footing 


in the 


handsome widow, who has fallen in love 


Academic Groves, If this takes place, it will 


give to science a kind of new élat; we want nothing 
so much as the countenance of the ladies to increase 


our popularity, 


But that rich and unhappy marriage was still 
a dozen years off. In 1800, the society which was 
most anxiously seeking the countenance of the 
ladies was the Royal Albemarle 
Street, This Institution had recently been founded 
by that remarkable 
scientist, and 


Institution in 


wild-cat 
Benjamin 


American royalist, 


genius, 
Thompson of New Hampshire, 
in his title of Count Rumford of the Holy Roman 
Empire, 


organizer of 
more dignified 


The secret of Rumford’s organizations 
was always to make them fashionable, and he was 
now engaged in making science fashionable. The 
polite world was willing to be converted; the 
only obstacle to the success of the Royal Institution 


was the hopelessly unfashionable and hangdog 


£ 
air of the scientists whom Rumford could engage. 

He heard from Bristol of Davy’s talent for 
combining science with social address ; and in 1801 
he brought him to London and put him before 


the critical audiences of the Royal Institution. 
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Davy’s success there was phenomenal. He 
charmed, he swayed, he seduced his audience 
with studied rhetoric. And under the rhetoric 
there was such a directness of thought and aptness 
of experiment, such an unaffected, infecting 
enthusiasm, that even the scoffers stayed to admire. 
In 1803, not yet twenty-five years old, he was 
elected to the Royal Society. Two years later 
he received the Society’s highest award, and 
in another two years was elected a secretary. In 
that year, 1807, he gave his enormously exciting 
lecture on the new metals sodium and potassium, 
breathlessly within a few days of having discovered 
them, and set all Europe wondering at their 
When a few days later 
he fell seriously ill with nervous fever, bulletins 
were issued from day to day, and the great 
carriages jostled in Albemarle Street for news 
of his health. 

It was even proposed to him that he go into the 
Church and accept a bishopric. In 1812 he was 
knighted, married his rich widow, and left the 
Royal Institution; and next year set off for a 
long tour of the Continent. Napoleon had already 
honoured him by awarding him the first prize of the 
Institute of France in 1807, and although England 
and France continued to be at war, he now gave 
him safe conduct. Davy returned to England at 
the end of the war in 1815. There had recently 
been a number of disastrous explosions in mines, 
and Davy was pressed to take up the problem. 
In little more than a fortnight he invented the 
miner’s safety lamp which is still in use, In 
1819 he was created Baronet, and next year he was 
elected President of the Royal Society at the age 
of 41. By this time his wife, his airs, his growing 
impatience, and the blustering manner with which 
he hid his uneasiness in his new eminence were 
beginning to make him unpopular. He became 
sensitive to disappointments, which were indeed 
cruel. For example, in 1823 the Admiralty 
asked him to find a remedy for the decay of the 
copper with which wooden ships were sheathed. 
His cure was so simple and so successful that it 
had to be abandoned at once, 


uncommon prope rties. 


because it turned 
out that undecayed copper immediately became 
overgrown with marine shells and weed so that 
ships could hardly stir. His health was failing, 
and in 1827 he abroad, resigning the 
Presidency of the Royal Society because he could 
no longer conduct its meetings. No bulletins 
were issued, and in spite of his pitiful letters his 
wife did not find it convenient to leave London 


went 


**A Seance at the 
Royal Institution in 
1801,”” 
by Gillray. The boy 
holding the bellows 
is supposed to be 
Humphry Davy, 
and the subject of 


the demonstration is 


a cartoon 


Davy’s own work on 
nitrous oxide (by 
courtesy of the 
Royal Institution) 


society until she already believed him dead. He 
died in Geneva in 1829, a man of only fifty who 
had burnt himself out years before. 

It is the story of the brilliant and tragic career 
of a brilliant and rather tragic mind. For do not 
let us be deceived by Davy’s spectacular success as a 
publicist and a snob into thinking him nothing 
more. Some time after the young Davy had gone 
to London, Coleridge visited him there. On 
Coleridge's return, the well-known Bristol pub- 
lisher Joseph Cottle asked him, ‘‘ During your 
stay in London you doubtless saw a great many 
of what are called the cleverest men—how do 
you estimate Davy, in comparison with these? ’ 
In Cottle’s own phrase, Coleridge’s reply was 
** strong but expressive,”’ 

Why, Davy can eat them all! There is an energy, an 
elasticity in his mind, which enables him to seize on 
and analyse all questions, pushing them to their 


legitimate consequences, Every subject in Davy’s 


mind has the principle of vitality, Living thoughts 


spring up like turf under his feet. 

With such 
thought, why is Davy’s achievement not better 
remembered? For answer we must look at the 
nature of his Davy was the first 
to trace the connection between electrical and 
chemical phenomena, He showed that what w« 
now call a wet cell produces the same kind of 
electricity as the friction machines of his day. 


achievement. 


gifts of quickness and breadth of 


He studied the properties of wet cells, and he 
used them to make great advances in the under 
standing of chemical elements and chemical 
structure, and much else besides, But these were 
historical advances, When Davy had made them, 
they fell so pat into the new scheme of the elements 
that they came soon to seem no more than 
routine verifications. For example, Davy proved 
that chlorine does not contain oxygen and is in 
fact an element; a discovery which set the chemists 
of Europe by the ears for a decade, But today 
this is so much an incident in the groping history 
of chemistry that it would be tedious to explain 
even why it was historic. 

That is why Davy is not remembered: because 
he was part of history, His thought was too direct 
and too robust, so that it cut straight through the 
abracadabra of eighteenth-century science-—and 
having done so, his thought at once seemed trite. 
Yet his strikingly simple solutions of the problems 
which were set him were not tricks, On the 
contrary, he had no trick of invention at all, He 
solved his problems because he seized the central 
principles in them. Let us by all means look at 
the miner’s safety lamp, which is remembered 
because it can be taken out of history, and has life 
and meaning so long as we continue to live by 
coal. Davy went to the centre of the problem 
of explosions in mines, He studied the conditions 
in which firedamp will explode and those in which 
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it will not: in what mixtures, in what vessels: 
and in this way he found that it will not explode 
He found that th 
the shorter it may safely be. 


in long and narrow tubes, 
narrower the tube, 
And he observed that a fine gauze of metal is in 
fact an assembly of thousands of very narrow, 
very tubes, 


short Davy’s lamp, which 


miracle to his generation, simply enclosed the 


was a 


This is not a mechanical 
the cighteenth-century manner. 
It is an act of imaginative insight into the very 


flame ina gauze of metal. 
invention in 


essence of the world as it was there posed for him. 


Davy himself said, of himself, that 
is the only creative faculty of our nature.”’ 


imagination 
This 
is his great scientific faculty, a penetrating and 
unifying faculty, He was among the first to see 
energy as the central unifying principle, and to 
include in it such distant relatives as heat and 
His whole bent, like that of Faraday 
discovered, was towards such overall 
concepts: what we should call field concepts. 


magnet ism. 
w hom he 


And it was the same imaginative gift of insight 
and unity which 
attentive, 


made Coleridge and Scott 


extravagantly attentive, to Davy’s 


rather pedestrian verses. They perceived the 
vision, even where the language failed it, How 
swift is the vision in Davy’s description of the 
Italian court in the ruins of Rome, 


like a butterfly on the bone of a giant. 


ae 


that it ‘* is 
This 
is why Wordsworth toyed with the idea of doing 
chemical expe riments, and why Coleridge found 
that Davy’s lectures enriched his metaphors, 
Davy's influence on the poets whom he knew at 
Bristol was imme nse, and immensely good, 
When in 1800 Southey went to Portugal for his 
health, Davy asked him to write how he felt. 


Here is what Southey wrote. 


I had the good luck as a poet, and the misfortune as 
to feel the nightmare last night. The night 
was very hot; I had been extremely restless for many 


a man, 
hours; the intelligence that my cousin Margaret was 
in a decline, had reached me in the morning, and 
prevented me from sleeping. A sort of delirious 
activity at last seemed to possess my imagination, and 
I remember combining in words that the mind heard 
the most associations of 
thought, 


lying on my back, 


incongruous monstrous 


involuntarily, I was in a separate bed, 
my legs and arms stretched out 
fearing to touch the left 


I recollect my last definite 


asunder, the right hand 
heat, 

feeling was as though I had been stretched on a wheel 
that raised up my breast, and strained my extremities, 


Alter that, | had forgotten myself, 


on account of the 


and the seizure 
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came on: it was a weight on the breast, 
some evil being was trying to destroy me. 


I thought 
I attemptes? 
but | saw some other legs than my own 
coming from the bed, as if mocking me. I thought 
I was awake ; this was the most singular circumstance. 


to move, 


I knew where I was; I knew it was the nightmare. I 
knew one word, one motion would relieve me, yet it 
appeared that my eyes were open, that I saw a re od fire 
suspended in the middle of the room, that some evil 
being had caught me ; there was a lamp burning on the 
table ; the oppression brought on the same head seizure 
to which I was subject in England, and then with great 
difficulty I at last made a feeble noise, but enough to 
Edith; she 


waken and the charm was 


broken. 


called me, 


Had Southey looked into himself thus more often; 
had Davy continued to prompt his imagination, 
and that of Fuseli and the other radicals whom he 
abandoned—the effect of solidity in the new 
romantic literature might have been remarkable. 

But Davy yielded to a larger pressure. Social 
forces were shaping the Industrial Revolution, and 
with it his interest in the new Birmingham-style 
chemistry. And these forces worked very 
deviously. They demanded the interest of moneyed 
men, of women of fashion, and of the leaders of 
society. Davy became the spokesman and the 
salesman of science to these powerful people ; 
and he was destroyed in the process. But it is 
just to forgive the unhappy snob who, ‘almost 
on his death-bed, confessed himself ‘* Pleased 
with the recollection of the heir to a throne.’’ 
Rather let me take for his epitaph what he wrote 
at the height of his power, in 1807, when he 
was not yet thirty, and when he believed that 
Napoleon was about to strip England of her 
Empire. 


The wealth of our island may be diminished, but 
the strength of mind of the people cannot easily pass 
away; and our literature, and our arts, 
and the dignity of our nature, depend little upon our 
external relations. When we had fewer colonies than 
Genoa, we had Bacons and Shakespeares, The wealth 
and prosperity of the country are only the comeliness of 
the body—the fullness of the flesh and fat ;—but the 
spirit is independent of them—it requires 
muscle, bone, 
functions. We cannot lose our liberty, 
cannot cease to think. 


our science, 


only 
for the true exercise of its 
because we 


and nerve, 


Next month Dr Bronowski writes about Jefferson and 
part in the American War of Independence 
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Reason and 
Intuition 


WINIFRED TAYLOR 
ROFESSOR A. J. Ayer disagrees ‘* with those 
philosophers who suppose that by the exercise 
of some mysterious faculty of intuition one 

can penetrate to realms beyond the familiar world 
of the senses.’’ This statement tends to relegate 
intuition to the realm of the occult and thereby 
to brush it aside with contempt as a source of 
knowledge. 

Yet if Dr A. C, Ewing, whose book The Funda- 
mental Questions of Philosophy was reviewed in 
The Rationalist Review, March 1954, is right, 
there must be some intuitions if there are to be 
valid inferences at all. In other words, if one is 
to argue validly, ‘‘ A therefore B therefore C ”’ 
one must see a connection between A and B and 
between B and C. How is one aware that the 
connection holds? Dr Ewing’s answer is that the 
connection may be said to be derived from the 
fundamental laws of logic but the laws themselves 
are known intuitively, It seems to me that Dr 
Ewing is right here but | do not think that he has 
any intention of bringing in intuition as a mysterious 
faculty. He is merely asserting that there is an 
intuitive use of reason. 

Modern empiricists commonly identify meaning 
with the property of being verifiable or falsifiable 
by sense-experience and conclude that metaphysics 
would have to transcend sense-experience and go, 
as Professor Ayer puts it, “‘ beyond the familiar 
world of the senses,’’ But, as Dr Datta points 


out in his essay on ‘* Logical Positivism ’’ in 
The History of Philosophy Eastern and Western, when 
we coolly analyse the Positivists’ criticism of 
metaphysics we find that it is nothing more than a 
tautology to the effect that metaphysics, i.e, 
that which deals with the non-empirical, possesses 


no reference to the empirical ; and this, of course, 
does not really stultity metaphysics. So long, 
therefore, as scholars return a not proven verdict on 
this still controversial the rationalist 
qua rationalist, will have no philosophic right 
to assume that metaphysics can or cannot be 
vindicated, 


issue, 


It may sound platitudinous to say that ‘* ex- 
perience is a question-begging word, If this 


is so, it is a platitude which often escapes notice. 
A rationalist may be pardoned if he is suspicious 
of the assertion that ‘* only experience can decide 
the truth of any proposition about a matter of 
fact.’’ That experience is necessary does not make 
reason unnecessary. This entails the possibility, 
in my view a probability, that mere experience 
(where experience is regarded as distinct from 
reason) teaches nothing, Thus we may invert 
a well-known Kantian dictum and reach the 
position that knowledge is only possible where 
possible experience leaves off. My own view, 
however, is that it is not legitimate to separate 
reason from experience, This was, in fact, the 
rock on which seventeenth century rationalism and 
the empirical reaction that followed it alike 
foundered. 

To sum up, Professor Ayer maintains that 
sensation supplies the evidence and experience 
decides the truth about matters of fact, while 
reason merely guides the search. I agree that 
reason guides the search but it does more; for 
the data of sensation do not constitute evidence 
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until they have been reflected upon. In any 
case, since a pure sense datum is an ideal limit 
never found in the concrete case, no one ac tually 
experiences pure sensations. Again, since appear 
ances are deceptive, seeing is not always believing, 
though it sometimes is. In this latter case, however, 
it must be remembered that even from the physio 
logical standpoint, the eye is an extension of the 
brain. To yield kn »wledge, sensation and ex- 
perience both require inte rpretation. In short, 
Logical Positivists could not have reached their 
criterion of meaning based on empirical verih 
ability without the surreptitious use of intuitive 


Thoughts 


on Rationalism 


PETER LONSDALI 


reason, 


I a Services station overseas in 1944 the 
chairman of the local Philosophical Group 

(and my superior officer) told me that he 
believed that if there were no evil in the world 
lite would be very dull, My reaction, as secretary 


of the group, was to reply that it would be 


interesting to see what a better world was like. 
That officer was quite serious in his assertion, 
however (he has since become a minister of 
religion), and my former respect for his philosophy 
was somewhat alflected, But it has occurred to me 
that it might be a good exercise for rationalists to 
try to imagine now and again what human society 
would be like if it were rationalistic. 

The complete disappearance of mystic thought, 
we realize, would not by itself create a good world. 
That task, ‘although the main object of rationalism, 
and quite formidable it is, is but a small part in 
the battle which man is fighting, consciously 
or otherwise, in the effort to achieve a civilization 
worthy of the name. To my mind the greater 
enemies of humanity are the de adly twins Selfish- 
ness and Indifferenc e, which spring, as does 
Superstition, from the seed of Ignorance, There 
is not one person on the face of the earth who 
does not subscrike to the wish for a better world, 
but how pitifully few realize that the individual 
makes, or mars, society, and act accordingly, 
with a proper sense of responsibility, For we 
have seen in recent years, as well as in earlier 


history, that vile evil can be perpetrated in the 
name of politics and nationalism, viler even than 
the cruelties inflicted in the guise of religion. 

Those who sneer at the optimistic thinker and 
say that man is no better than he can be must 
surely be wrong, for we all know that time and 
time again the individual and the crowd have 
shown that they possess a better nature which can 
be successfully appealed to. On the other side of 
the picture, it is true, of course, that both have 
responded to evil calls in a way which has brought 
man to a moral level far lower than the so-called 
savagery of wild animals. But many of us who 
think deeply and often upon human conduct are 
certain that the response to obvious evil would be 
far less were there a greater amount of proper 
education in the world; and in this sense proper 
education goes far beyond reading, writing, and 
tool-making, for it means a teaching which lays 
great stress upon the need for the individual to 
show that he understands that he has a responsi 
bility to all humanity, regardless of how humble 
his station or his wealth may be. Economic 
conditions are blamed, and rightly at times, for the 
fact that training does not go beyond the needs of 
commerce (or politics), but that answer is not good 
enough. And the leaders of all communities 
must wake up and realize this, for it may not be 
long before the masses will have more leisure as a 
result of atomic power and improved methods of 
production. It may not be too soon to start at 
once preparing for the educ ational changes which 
will be nec essary if the greater leisure is not to 
be put to wrong uses, Some educationalists are 
aware of the need for teaching culture and 
responsibility, but economics or politics, or 
both, effectively still their voices. 

If it should come about that superstition was 
completely overthrown, the work of rationalism 
would not be done, and the next task would be 
to urge man to proceed from rationalist thought 
to rationalist behaviour, so that he shows more 
consideration for others, and develops a sense of 
altruism. And here the rationalist need not be 
too proud t to borrow a phrase ‘from the Sc riptures 

namely, ‘* Do good, even to thine own hurt.’ 

There can be no doubt that atomic power and 
improved means of production, besides supplying 
more leisure, will ultimately tend to relieve the 
tensions which beset us, thus making easier 
the achievement of the rational behaviour of 
which Man is patently capable. 


| 
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The Scandal 


of Dr Bultmann 


ANTONY FLEW 


OTHING in recent years has raised such a 
brouhaha among Protestant theologians as Rudolf 
Bultmann’s essay New Testament and Mythology. 


first 


This was 


circulated as an almost clandestine 


cyclostyled 
manifesto in Germany in the early war years, The 
response was immediate. Bultmann, who was already 
distinguished as a radical Biblical critic and pioneer of 
the method drew a heavy fire of 
denunciations, replies, and repudiations, which has yet 


of Form Criticism, 


to die down. His original essay, together with four 
replies by other German theologians and two rejoinders 
by him, have now at last been translated and published, 
with ‘* An English Appreciation ’’ by Austin Farrer, as 
Kerygma and Myth (SPCK Press; 228 pp, 22s 6d), 
Bultmann’s scandalous thesis is this: ** The cosmology 
of the New Testament is essentially mythical in character. 
The world is viewed as a three-storied structure, 
the earth in the centre, 
underworld beneath 


heaven. 


with 
the heavens above, and the 
"(p1). God and his angels live in 
The underworld is a place of torment. The 
earth in the middle is the scene of all manner of super- 
natural activities: the work of God and his angels and 
Satan and his damons. Against this background the New 
‘ proclaims in the language of mythology "’ 


Testament 
that ‘* ¢ 
who appears on earth as a man. 


iod sent forth his Son, a pre-existent divine Being, 


. . His resurrection 
Death, 
is abolished and the 
damonic forces are deprived of their power ”’ (p 2). 

All this Bultmann sails into as ‘‘ incredible to modern 
man ’’ (p 3). But being still passionately concerned for 
the kerygma that is the gospel in the pattern of its 
first preaching—he argues that the mythology which 
makes it unacceptable must be not eliminated, but 
interpreted, And for this process he invents the name, 
which, even by standards, is barbaric, 
“ Put like this, it must sound as if 
an intolerable deal of fuss is being made over what is a 


marks the beginning of the cosmic catastrophe, 
the consequence of Adam’s sin, 


German 
demythologizing. 


commonplace to modern Churchmen in this country, 
And the further information that Bultmann’s interpreta- 
tion is to be in the language of existentialism is likely to 
reinforce _ this that language is 
pre-eminently suited to dramatics and despair and 
inimical to sober analysis, It is a vocabulary of preaching, 
not of precision. 

Though the book is sub-titled ‘A Theologica! 
Debate,’’ the tone and temper is often that of the pulpit 
rather than the academy. Yet the text is still studded 
with Greek, Latin, 


impression; for 


terms of art in German, and 


English (e.g. skandalon, Gk., 
angstbereitschaft, Ger., 
Eng., An outsider choosing 
to intrude among the Lutheran pfarrer must not complain 
of finding technicalities: yet he may jib at the general 
lack of precision in issues fundamental to the debate, 
For example; in spite of his initial rollicking rejection 
of the miraculous (pp 4-5), including not merely the 
comparatively weakly attested Virgin Birth and Ascen- 
sion (p 9) but even apparently the Resurrection itself 
(p 8), as being like the whole cosmology of the New 
Testament 
Bultmann, in 
to haver 
indivisible 


a stumbling block; 
readiness for dread; 
concerning the last things). 


eschatological, 


incredible to modern man’’ (p34), 


Demythologizing in Outline,”’ begins 

The cross and the resurrection form a single 

event (p 28), and yet An 

historical fact which involves a resurrection from the 
(Pp 39). 

. Reply to the theses of 


cosmic 


dead is utterly inconceivable! "’ 
By the time 
J. Schniewind 


he comes to 
he begins ‘* by assuring you that I have 
no intention whatever of denying the uniqueness of the 
first Easter Day’? (p tit): 
allusive way of readmitting the 
straightforward belief that ‘* 
day.’’ But at this point what has become of modern man 
who cannot accept anything of the such? Presumably he 
is so bemused with all the intervening talk about the 
The Event of Jesus Christ "’ 
(p 33) that he neglec ts to ask prec isely what events are 
supposed to have occurred to justify all the excitement 
in the first plac ec. 


which is presumably an 
oldtashioned but 
He rose again on the third 


existential realization of 


However much one may want to say that these events 
have an existential meaning, that is, roughly, that they 
matter to people nowadays and demand personal 
decisions and personal commitments from them, surely 
they can only do this in virtue of their having actually 
And it have 
sufficient to justify all the furore, 
events to scandalize 


occurred ? events actually occurre d, 
they are bound to be 
So what 
becomes of the whole Bultmann programme of demyth- 


ologizing ; 


‘the modern mind,”’ 


originally proposed as the way to make the 
kerygma acceptable to this comprehensive fiction? 
Simple shattering points of this sort can be unwrapped 
of the but it is left 
to the only English writer to say at the end some of the 


from some German contributions, 
clear, sharp, obvious things which should have been said 


at the very beginning, Dr Farrer remarks 
much the 
profundity, he cannot see 
Indeed, 
this is to be reminded of how foreign the German 
(p 242), (And not 


only the German religious attitude either, ) 


meekly 
* however Englishman admires German 
things altogether with 
German eyes. one effect of reading a book like 


religious attitude is to our own ”’ 


see 


Slyly noting that modern man ’ means for purposes 
of the present question a being sufficiently sophisticated 
to appreciate the existentialist approach 
man in five thousand "’ (p 214) he goes on to distinguish 


between straight cosmologic al mistakes (like that of St 


Say one 


Luke who ac« epted the Biblical genealogies as giving the 


ay 
> 
A 
: 
| 
an 
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right number of generations since the beginning) ; 
symbols which must not be taken literally, like those of 
the three-decker universe; and accounts of miraculous 
events, some of which at least must surely be acces ted 
as veridical if one is to be a Christian at all. 

However hard it may be to classify each particular 
element in the New Testament into its appropriate 
category, particularly in view of the fact that the 
authors did not themselves always make sharp distinc- 
tions between what was to be taken literally and what 
symbolically, it will not do to reject it all holus-bolus as 
mythology. Or rather, perhaps it will do very well 
indeed, But then it will not do, defining ** mythology ”’ 
as ‘‘ the use of imagery to express the otherworldly in 
terms of this world and the divine in terms of human 
Se ante (p 10), to admit (p 197) that of course all 
theological language is analogical, as a recently published 
book has shown [sic]; and yet to persist in the attempt 
to produce a demythologized theology. There lies not 
merely paradox but contradiction, 


The Irish and 


Catholic Power 


GIANNI BARTOCCI 


RELAND, with her censorship on books, on 


films and cartoons, with her absolute absence of 


public schools and her clericalism, leaves a 
liberal or a socialist rather perplexed. — Ireland 
is the only Catholic country in the English- 
speaking world in which political democracy and 
ecclesiastical dic tatorship live side by side. 

Mr Paul Blanshard in his book The Irish and 
Catholic (Beacon Press, Boston, $3.50) 
examines with a rather suspicious eye the effects 
of this unusual, paradoxical combination, What 
hills him with wonder is the fact that the Irish do 
not revolt against this dictatorship, but that 
they accept it as an organic part of their modus 
vivendi, 


Pow er 


This is all the more surprising when one 
considers that the Irish are extraordinarily jealous 
of their freedom, and yet they joyfully obey the 
orders of the Vatican. 

But if we examine their Catholicism we perceive 
it to be something different; something more 
bellicose and dogmatic and which has no counter- 
part in the West. Irish Catholicism, is in fact, 
unique, over-zealous, and aggressive ; and it is this 
kind of Catholicism, according to Mr Blanshard, 
which predominates in the English-speaking world. 
In Scotland, England, Northern Ireland, the 


‘Catholic 


United States, Canada, and Australia the Roman 
Catholic Church is, in fact, ruled by cardinals 
and bishops of Irish stock and their flocks are 
mainly composed of their compatriots. 

Besides, it must be borne in mind that three- 
quarters of the priests ordained in Ireland each 
year are destined for those countries ; and wherever 
they go they will try with their traditional 
missionary zeal to undermine the existing 
separation of Church and State, which is the 
pride of every true democracy, and will show as an 
ideal model of political organization their country 
of origin in which such separation does not exist. 

Now this is Mr Blanshard’s task: to demonstrate 
that the model is absolutely unsatisfactory because 
“it lacks many of the essential ingredients of 
freedom.’’ Therefore he watches, rather appre- 
hensively, the spread of the ‘‘ Irish Spiritual 
Empire,’’ especially in the US, where, exploiting a 
‘* broad and tolerant Americanism,’’ it strives to 
destroy the fundamental rights which are based 
on this very separation of Church and State. 

His book is, therefore, a warning to America, 
which under the pressure of its many McCarthys 
runs the risk of becoming the land of intolerance. 
It would be sad indeed for the free world if 
Bertrand Russell’s prediction—quoted by Mr 
Blanshard in his Freedom and Catholic Power— 
were to come true: that America in fifty or a 
hundred years would have become Catholic. 
Worse still is that of Father James M. Gillis 
that ‘‘ America will be predominantly Catholic 
before the present generation dies,”’ 

To revert to Ireland, the author assures us that 
it is not a police State nor yet a Fascist State, 
but the environment is saturated with ‘‘ genteel 
terror ’’ and people avoid discussing religious 
problems or criticizing the Church, fearing 
ostracism or the loss of their jobs. 

The Irish State, in truth, does not endorse any 
religion, but recognizes in Article 44 of the 
Constitution ‘* the spec ial position of the Holy 
Catholic Apostolic and Roman Church.”’ 

The Church exercises her power chiefly in an 
unofficial way, and the extent of her power was 
dramatically shown in 19¢1 in the famous incident 
of Dr Browne, when that young and_ brilliant 
then Minister for Health, 
attempted to pass, by an Act of Parliament, a 
special scheme for education in the problems of 
maternity. 


doctor, 


The bishops held an urgent reunion at May- 
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nooth, seat of the largest seminary of the world, 
and in a letter to the Premier, Mr Costello, im 
periously informed him that ‘* The State has no 
competence to give instruction in such matters."’ 

Because of it the Government had to resign, and 
new elections were held, and Mr De Valera, then 
at the head of the opposition, returned to office. 

Furthermore, according to Mr Blanshard: 
‘“ Moral immaturity is systematically cultivated 
by the priests. From their point of view, the 
mature mind is often a disturbed and rebellious 
mind, while the childlike mind, if directed by the 
Church, finds happiness and security in obedience.’’ 
To the priests, therefore, is reserved the final 
word, and they are considered infallible. 

For at least half an hour every day in the schools 
the students are taught Catholic doctrine and 
apologetics. Fascist countries like Spain and 
Portugal are continually exalted by the clergy as 
perfect instances of Catholic States, while England 
and other countries are branded as pagan. 

Divorce and birth control are, as one would 
expect, strictly forbidden; likewise it is for- 
bidden to sell any anti-venereal remedies. In 
Ireland, unlike Spain, where a book cannot be 
sold if it is on the Index Librorum Prohibitorum, there 
is an official Censorship Board of Publications 
against which one may appeal. But one must 
not believe that the Board is not a strict one; 
it carries out its duties ruthlessly against the so- 
called ‘* Evil Literature.’’ In twenty-three years, 
up to February 1953, 4,057 books and 376 
periodicals have been banned. Among the 
prohibited authors we find Vicki Baum, Leon 
Blum, Louis Bromfield, Pearl Buck, Daphne du 
Maurier, William Faulkner, Anatole France, 
James Joyce, Arthur Koestler, Charles Morgan, 
Eric Remarque, John Steinbeck, etc. 

After stating that the educated Catholic people 
of the Republic hate the censorship and_ praise 
the forbidden books, Mr Blanshard adds that it 
very seldom happens that the people in the 
country districts dare to disobey the priest who, 
often acting on his own initiative, establishes a 
local censorship over books and publications 
already approved by the official censor. 


As for the partition, our author does not think 
that the island is near to unification. 

The Irish Protestants of the North fear too 
much to fall under the dictatorship of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and Mr Blanshard recognizes 
that their fears are not unfounded, 


Heathiana 


EARS ago a pupil of mine gave me a little volume 
of Yorkshire dialect verses by F. W. Moorman 
called Songs of the Ridings, One poem, ‘* The 
Local Preacher,’’ I would like, with ironic but friendly 
intent, to quote for you, 
* * * 
Ay, I'm a ranter, so at least fowks say; 
Happen they'd tell t’ same tale 0’ t’ postle Paul, 
I've ranted fifty yeer, coom first 0’ May, 
An’ niver changed my gospil through ‘em all, 


There's nowt like t’ Blooid 0’ t’ Lamb an’ t’ Fire o’ 
Hell 
To bring a hardened taistril to his knees; 
If fowks want more nor that, then thou can tell 
"Em straight, I’ve got no cure for their disease. 
* * 

Fashions in Evangelism have changed since then. 
No Blood. No Fire, Curative of course! But only by 
the genteel Billy Graham technique of self-confident, 
escapist appeal to the Bible and Our Lord, This is 
queer because the Bible, as Norman Douglas reminded 
us in South Wind, ** is essentially a book of extremes. 
It is a violent document.”’ 

* * * 

As for Our Lord, a wiser Christian than Billy Graham 
stigmatized the ‘ Grahamite ' conception of the Saviour 
as ‘‘ creeping Jesus.’’ William Blake made no bones 
about the sentimental Christianism which denies the 
Realities of Intellect and ‘‘ crucifies Christ head 
downwards.’’ ‘‘ The fool’’ he declared, ** shall not 
enter into heaven, let him be ever so holy,”’ 

* * * 

You may have seen on the newsreel the Archbishop 
of Canterbury walking complacently towards the 
Harringay rostrum in support of this American 
luke-warm gospeller, It makes you think; especially 
when the Prime Minister saw fit to receive the 
gentleman in Downing Street. 

I can remember the exuberances of Billy Sunday, 
the emotionalisms of Evan Roberts, the musical 
hysterias of Torrey and Alexander, and the theatric alities 
of Aimée McPherson. But none of these achieved 
such distinguished patronage. 

* 

I commend to you, to the Archbishop, and to the 
Prime Minister, a little book by Upton Sinclair entitled 
The Profits of Religion. \t is both spiritually and 
economically illuminating. 

* 

In his Unpopular Essays, Bertrand Russell told us, 
have seen great nations, formerly leaders of civiliza- 
tion, led astray by preachers of bombastic nonsense,"’ 

He must be seeing it again. 
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Notes and News 


b es KE was a large gathering of rationalists at the 
Annual Dinner held at the Restaurant 
on May 27, and everyone agreed that it was one of the 
most successful social functions held by the RPA in 
recent years 


adero 


A report of the speec hes will appear in 
next month's issue, Mr J. W. Robertson Scott gave a 
fascinating account of the striking changes in social 
conditions that he had witnessed in his long lifetime 
Indeed, listening to him, it was hard to realize that he is 
approaching his ninetieth year. Mr Ritchie Calder was 
outspoken in his references to McCarthyism and the 
hydrogen bomb, He contended that rationalism has an 
urgent role to play in current affairs, Mr H. L. Beales, 
spe aking as a Director, pointed out how much mort 


ellective role 


our would become if member 


every 
would take a more active part in strengthening our 
forces. Professor Sargant Florence, in a witty and 
forthright plea for a more rational attitude to soc ial 
problems, urged members who came from so-called 
backward countries to spread the gospel of invreasing 
productivity and decreasing reproductivity, 

Some changes have been made in the programme 
being arranged for the Ninth Annual Conference of the 
RPA, which is being held at Somerville Colle ge, Oxford, 
from July 243 to July 27. The team of speakers has been 
strengthened by the inclusion of Professor M. Ginsberg 
and Professor C. A. Mace. The biologic al aspect of 
evolution will be very thoroughly dealt with, but it is 
also necessary to consider the wider fields 


of conscience and the emergence of mind 


the dawn 
whic h are 80 
relevant in dealing with the philosophical issues, One 
important question that arises today is whether it is 
valid to build a philosophy on scientific foundations ; 
and another is whether a single conc ept can usefully be 
stretched to cover so many varying types of process, 
There can be no doubt that these themes are of vital 
importance to rationalists, 
* 

There has been an interesting response to the hydr« gen 
homb petition sent out with last month's Guipe, 
although some members do not seem to have grasped 
that the wording of the ** prayer ae merely 
accords with conventional formalities. It is equally 


4 mistake to regard this petition as a political party 
matter, 


are haic 


The ten talks broadcast in the European 
Service of the BBC, and being published in The Listener, 
should help to clear up many misconceptions, A careless 
reading of Professor Frisch's opening talk might lead 
some people to assume that he was trying to allay 
anxiety by minimizing the effects of the hydrogen 
bomb. In facet, although he made it plain that there 
had been considerable exaggeration about the danger 
of the Pacific tests, he pointed out that scattered 
radioactivity might contaminate the atmosphere to a 


vi 


degree when it becomes harmful to living organisms 
if many, bombs are exploded in a major war, It is 
precisely this risk of large scale contamination that 
makes atomic warfare qualitatively different from all 
other forms of attack. 


* * 

With excellent timing Catholic propaganda has 
introduced the new Papal saint in a film story. The 
background of the election of Pius X is extraordinarily 
well done and the realism with which the scenes in the 
Vatican are depicted throws into sharp relief the very 
idealist picture of the Pope. He was a kindly and some- 
what bewildered man on whom greatness was 
Historically he will be chiefly 
remembered for the role he played in stemming the 
tide of modernism, During his pontificate, the Biblical 
commission appointed by Leo XII, shortly before his 
death, formulated the official Catholic attitude to 
This was the period in which 
Loisy and Tyrrell were excommunicated for their 
heresies, and the floodgates were formally closed 
against the rising tide of modern thought. The anti- 
modernist oath, the Encyclical Pascendi and the decree 
Lamentabili, led many intellectuals to break with the 
Church, ‘‘ Rome is losing her most devoted sons,’ 
wrote Tyrrell, and it was widely believed that Cathol- 
icism could no longer be taken seriously by educated 
people, While paying homage to the sanctity of the 
obscurantist Pope, Catholic apologists today are busy 
eating his words, Although it is still formally held that 
the Bible is literally inspired, contemporary Catholic 
scholars take refuge in what the Bible Commission 
declared to be not proven rather than false. The views 
of modern criticism on the Fourth Gospel are still 
unacceptable, but the priority of Mark is openly 
taught in some seminaries. These, however, are small 


unexpectedly thrust. 


Higher Criticism, 


gains compared with the uncompromising attitude 
taken in regard to Genesis. 
* 

Organizers of the Billy Graham campaign have every 
reason to congratulate themselves. He came, he saw, 
who expected passionate 
oratory and mass hysteria were perplexed by his 
restrained approac h, and with considerable astuteness he 
gained the support of almost all the Protestant denomina- 
tions by refusing to enter into sectarian competition, 


he onquered, Those 


It is not easy to understand what drew such vast crowds 
to Harringay and Wembley, and there are many 
features of the phenomenon which must be disquieting 
to those who supposed that fundamentalism had 
retreated to the Bible belt. Mass demonstrations, 
however, owe little to intellectual content, and they 
indicate the presence of an emotional vacuum which 
more sinister forces than evangelical Christianity can all 
too easily enter, Billy Graham has certainly transposed 
traditional revivalism into a new key, but it is doubtful 
whether the effects of the new method will prove to 
be more lasting than those of the old. 


Correspondence 


The Nature of Religion 

Sin,—One hesitates to differ from such an authority as 
Lord and of course there is no universally 
accepted definition of religion ; but surely the essence 
of it, as a modern thinking individual, 
Prot Whitehead) 


'"*? Where a whole people accepts a particula: 


Raglan, 


is (to quot 
‘* what a man does with his solitari 
ness 
creed with little or no question, 
certainly take the form of communal worship and 


its religion will 
communal according as advancing 
civilization leads to differentiation among minds, and 
develops self-consciousness and an inquiring spirit, 


practice, But 


people differ more and more in their ‘* religious 
beliefs, and what appears to one man as his link with 
immortality and his inspiration to self-sacrifice may 
Would Lord 
“* patriotism,” 
honour "’ 
emotion? 


Harvey Jacos 


leave his neighbour cold and unmoved. 
chet 


and even 


Raglan deny ** disin 


terested pursuit of truth, can all 
be the objects of truly religious 


Waterford, Ireland 


Proof of Telepathy? 
Sir,—Miss Dorothy Peters has 
Russell Braddon’s book The Piddingtons. In fact, 
the Piddingtons’ act is accomplished by purely natural 
means known to most specialists in that field of conjuring 
though few have the skill and showmanship to make 
such entertaining use of them. 

The Piddingtons themselves have 


been deceived by 


never claimed 
supernatural powers, either in public or among fellow 
conjurers, Such claims are regarded as most unseemly 
among entertainers, and this aspect of Braddon’s book 
was severely criticized in conjuring circles, 

The ‘‘ will to believe ’’ in such matters, even when 
the performers themselves disclaim abnormal powers, 
illustrated in that great First World War 
prison-camp history, The Road to Endor. 

Farnborough, Hants R. A. FAIRTHORNE 

(Member of The Magic Circle) 


is well 


Rationalism and Religious Criticism 

Sir,—The controversy over whether 
rationalism should place special emphasis on direct 
attack upon religious belief and practice is one | 
which will never be settled until irrational 


never-ending 


suppose, 
belief is itself extinguished, There are among us many 
who are born rebels and are by nature aggressively 
impatient with those who appear to hold untenable 
views. I myself am frequently so. However, this 
should not deter us from looking at the matter in the 
abstract to try to appreciate if, in fact, these are 
really the best tactics to adopt. There is a difference 
between permitting oneself the luxury of castigating 
fools and consciously accepting this method as the one 


most likely to dissuade them from their foolishness. 
Intolerance and ridicule are the signs of a strong but 
uneasy conservatism: such a description may ht many 
religious and non-religious movements and persons 
but is surely incompatible with rationalism. 
suggesting that the criticism that one finds in these 
invariably malicious; on the contrary, 
much of it is enlightened and fair, But I do think there 
is too much time spent on purely religious criticism, 

Quite frankly, I feel that if we are to have constructive 
criticism, then it must extend into realms of historic 
research and abstract reasoning, where 
few people are prepared to pursue it and as such it is of 


am not 


columns is 


relatively 
little use as a means of and of 
extending our influence, 
such criticism, and welcoming it in its proper place, | 


‘mass persuasion 


While accepting the need for 


cannot regard it as the primary aim of rationalism. 

In Kenya, 
one could write on a hundred different subjects, a 
large perce entage of which would have little to do with 
religion 


if one wishes to criticize irrational beliet 


but to what avail? One cannot persuade a 
Mau Mau terrorist, a Catholic missionary or a *' die 
hard ’’ settler (or, for that matter, an old-time DC) of 
the foolishness of their ways, over an afternoon cup of 
tea—you would certainly achieve little by trying to 
ridicule them! 

The answer to these things, I believe, is to try to 
disseminate a different view of things with alternative 
methods thesis. 
Then opposition will die in the face of the obvious 
If they are not successful, 

Kenneto K, 


of action, based on the rationalist 
success of these alternatives. 
then we are wrong. 


Kenya 


Milton the Hero 

Sirn,—I was most interested in the article on Milton 
in your June issue. 
thinker. We have to remember that in the seventeenth 
century society had by no means freed itself from 
medieval methods of thought. In fact, Milton 
appear to have fulfilled Bernard Shaw's criterion of a 
hero in so far as he was constantly engaged in criticism 
of the age in which he lived. 

Milton held the view that we were placed, without 
any possibility of alteration, in a world of evil, and 
in consequence of this his treatment of traditional 
Christian themes, as shown in his great poems, was 
PINE 


He was tor his time an advanced 


would 


bound to be unorthodox. Raw 
London, EC4 


The Hydrogen Bomb Campaign 

Sin,—Nobody with any knowledge of public affairs 
could suppose that any government would allow its 
foreign policy to be decided by the signatories to a 
petition, and it is obvious that the circular issued with 
the June Lrrerany Gutoe is merely part of the Socialist 
campaign to brand the Conservatives as warmongers, 

Usk, Mon RAGLAN 
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The Universal Sense of Property 


MAURICE BURTON 


WAS listening to an account given by a friend, 

a first-rate ornithologist, of his adventures with 

rooks. In common with all the higher animals, 
rooks have a sense of territory. They also know 
how to steal. My friend had found a vantage point 
where he could look down into the rooks’ nests 
in some tall trees, and he had spent the day 
watching them. One result was a cameo, of two 
rooks stealing the sticks from the fabric of a nest, 
the owner of which was away foraging. They 
squabbled over the spoils and at times fought 
violently. Yet if a third thief came to the nest 
they combined against him to beat him off. 

After a time the real owner returned, when 
they immediately flew away. There was no 
attempt at resistance then, even though the 
owner was neither big nor aggressive. 

A great deal has been written about this instinct 
or sense of territoriality. It is a phenomenon that 
anyone with patience may watch for himself, 
especially during the spring months. The 
more one sees of its workings the more one is 
impressed with the parallels to be drawn with the 
human sense of territoriality. We call it a sense of 


There is enough water for 
both birds, but the Haw- 
finch looks upon the drink- 
ing pool as his 
property and attempts to 
drive off the Mistle-thrush 
(photo by Eric Hosking) 


own 


The author, who is a biologist, observes 
acquisitive behaviour in Nature as 
well as in human societies, and if 
property is theft it none the less has 
biological sanction 


property in ourselves, but it comes to the same 
thing, and the rules seem to be very much the 
same, if they are not identical, in man and beast. 

Take the episode of the rooks: it recalled to my 
mind a couple of boys in an orchard ‘* scrumping "’ 
apples. They might quarrel among themselves 
over the spoils, but let a third boy come in and 
they are as likely as not to combine against him. 
Supposing now a man, a stranger, passing by 
attempts to remonstrate with them, or even 
threaten them, it is as likely as not that he will be 
told to mind his own business, At the best he is 
likely to have little effect on the wrongdoers ; at 
worst their hostility, expressed verbally, may be 
embarrassing. But let the owner appear, no matter 
how inferior he may be in physique compared 
with the stranger, the boys are likely to quit 
with at worst a few parting verbal shots. 

It is easy enough to rationalize the situation, to 


: 
— | 
7 
he 


point out that the owner is the greater menace not 
only because he has more at stake but because he 
has law on his side. Yet it is doubtful if boys think 
like that, And in any case the pattern will be the 
same if the nearest policeman is miles away. 

We find among animals that the ownership of a 
territory confers on an individual a belligeren e 
and tena ity which it otherwise does not possess. 
In the fight for a territory a physic ally superior 


intruder will almost certainly be vanquished by a 


physically inferior owner. There is also the fact, 


observed many times, that animals tend to respect 


False Gods 


N one way or another football oc« upies a good 

number of waking hours of many people in 
this country today, and so for any novelist 
who has the writing ota contemporary Comédie 
Humaine in view, the game should figure high 
up on the list of possible subjects, Yet The 
Thistle and the Grail (Macdonald, 128 6d) is the 
first serious novel, as far as | know, to use football 
as one of the main strands of its plot. 

Robin Jenkins has already shown himself to 
be one of the most promising younger novelists, 
and his latest tale of a small Scottish town and 
its local football team offers us a string of lively 
Scots characters as well asa symbolic theme ol 
unusual depth, 
at least the menfolk 


are more diligent in their attendance of the 


The people of Drumsagart 


Saturday match than they are of the Sunday 
service, Is their new god a false one? The heroic 
myth of the stadium is inevitably compared with 
the theology of the kirk, and as alternate sources 
of human happiness and solidarity Calvin comes 
Football. 
In the expectation of victory and the fear of defeat 


off rather less well than Association 
the team supporters find friendship, personal 
feuds are suspended, even forgotten, and self 
respect is found in surprising places. 

Not that the novel is without irony, for the 
deeper human issues are not to be glossed over 
by myth-making, This is demonstrated most 
movingly in the central character of Rutherford, 
the football club president, but it is equally 
apparent in the lives of other Drumsagart people, 
and from their tragic as well as humorous 
histories we learn that gods, sacred and secular, 
often turn out to be a form of esc ape from the 
inescapable problem of human relationships, 


P. D. J. W. 


each other's boundaries, It is not always so, of 
course, but on the whole it is. In animals as in 
humans there are, then, a tendency to respect 
another’s ownership of territory and the corollary, 
the tendency to fight more vigorously and 
tenaciously for one’s own property. 

There is another aspect of this. One always feels 
more secure on the home ground, so to speak, and 
less secure when invading, for whatever legitimate 
reason, the property of another. It must have been 
a common experience in air raids how much more 
secure, certainly less afraid, one felt in one’s own 
home as compared with being in another person’ s 
house. 

One of the obvious advantages arising from each 
individual (or family) having its own plot of ground 
is the prevention of overcrowding. Arising from 
this is the advantage, particularly among animals, 
of ensuring a food supply, affording security for 
the family and especially for the young. 

This instinct is universal among mammals, birds, 
reptiles and fishes. In fact, one is led to expect 
it, to a greater or lesser degree, in all animals 
having the power of locomotion. Even further 
down the scale, the mainly sedentary sea-anemones 
will space themselves out after being artificially 
crowded together in a rock-pool or aquarium. 

In its simplest expression, in the Protozoa, this 
spacing out is almost certainly determined by the 
physico-chemical interaction between the environ- 
ment and the protoplasm of the cell. At the level 
of the sea-anemone there is added to this inter- 
action a neuro-muscular reaction, In the higher 
animals it is due to a predominantly psychological 
proc ess. 

It is arguable that at every level natural selection 
has operated in favour of a sense of territoriality. 
But natural selection does not create, it merely 
selects, so we are left with the fact that territori- 
ality is an inherent property of the living organism. 
We can explain that it is due to a reflex action (in 
Protozoa) and to an inherited behaviour pattern 
higher up the scale. That still does not account 
for its origin. 

It is one thing to talk of natural selection, of 
inherited behaviour patterns and reflexes, they are 
convenient terms to aid our studies. Beyond them 
the ultimate springs of conduct lie deep, hidden in 
time and space, We feel them rather than see 
them clearly, and appreciate them better than we 
can analyse them, They are at present beyond the 
limits of the human mind to expose or unravel. 
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| MUSIC AND MUSICIANS | 


A Twentieth-Century Genius 


SCOTT GODDARD 


VERYTHING about Ralph Vaughan Williams, 

it has been said, is big. Large is a better 

term. The whole idea of the man and the 
look of him is large. The great frame pinnacled 
by the massive head is one with the great invisible 
mind whose presence is felt in the symphonies, 
One 
is perhaps in danger of becoming too solemn about 
Vaughan Williams, forgetting the pawky, earthy 
humour that makes “The Tunning of Elinor 
Rumming ’’ so startling a feature of the Five 
Tudor Portraits, more arresting than anything 


As man and as artist he is a notable hgure. 


that might suddenly burst from the pages of 


John Skelton at his most ribald. That too is a 
the Vaughan Williams 
of the Wasps incidental music (1909) grown into 
the musician who could see right through and 
round dear, dirty old Elinor who kept ‘‘ The 
Running Horse "’ at Leatherhead in Surrey five 
hundred years ago; and having seen her in all her 
gross vitality could set her and her still dirtier 
customers down in gleeful music, Impossible to 
ignore a man who keeps company with Falstaff 
as well as St John the Divine and illuminates 
each so truly, 

Recently interest in the musician has been given 
new material to feed on: 
records, 


facet of his personality, 


a book and a set of 
the one complementing the other. 
While the man has been presented to us as never 
before in some remarkable notes made by the late 
lamented Humphrey Jennings in preparation for a 
film of the London Symphony Orchestra that never 
came off, Jennings sat through rehearsals and 
performances, noting down the various happenings 
there that might be fodder for his film and 
sketching vividly the methods of the various 
conductors. The notes now appear in London 
Symphony (Naldrett Press, 18s), a jubilee account 
of that great orchestra which is fifty this year, 
written by Hubert Foss in part and by Noél 
Goodwin whose part in the book is the larger. 
Fortunately Jennings’s notes survived him, Fortu- 


nately too he was there when Vaughan Williams 
rehearsed the London Symphony. Most fortunate ly 
Jennings, though manite sstly much moved by the 
occasion, stays on the right side of sentimentality. 
‘‘ And after all the different 


curious and and 


-interesting and uninteresting conductors, here is 


the composer with the gift of the spirit as he 
alone sees it and imparts it.’ And then read on, 
Jennings, never cheap, never taking the easy way 
out, never thinking of the man in the street, 
sets forth in ordinary words a moment of vision. 
Had there but been a recording van handy, | 
have heard the London Symphony conducted by 
Vaughan Williams and profoundly regret this misse d 
opportunity which would have put a wonderful 
interpretation on record, However, we now have 
the next best thing, and very fine it is; the record 
made by the Philharmonic under Sir 
Adrian Boult. This now forms part of the complete 
issue of all the symphonies to date, including 
therefore the Sea Symphony, never before 
recorded, and reaching the chill spaces of the 
Sinfonia Antartica. 
piece of work here. 
Frank Howes has completed the work he began 
some years ago when he issued two slim volumes 
(now unprocurable) of notes about certain works 
by Vaughan Williams in the Oxford University 
Press’s ‘* Musical Pilgrim’’ series. The new 
volume, not at all slim by now but bloated with 
rich information, is entitled The Music of Ralph 
Vaughan Williams (OUP, 268) and provides 
scholarly analysis of practically every work, 
The volume will be indispensable for students 
such as us who sit at home listening to the Decca 
records of the symphonies. And there are 
the author’s personal opinions which for the 


London 


Decca have done a splendid 


also 


most part he confines to introductory paragraphs. 
These are stimulating utterances that should be 
read last of all, though they come first. For 
it is not until we have come to know the music 
itself and know it intimately that we can be in a 
position to entertain another's assessment of it 
and test that by our own judgment, which is 
what both composer and author would want. 
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Modern Art in Perspective 


P, HODIN 


Il faut étre de son temps, Emite Descuames. 


The most important thing, however, is always the 
contemporary element, because it is most purely reflec ted 
in ourselves, as we are in it, GORTHE, 
HE time lag between pioneer work in 
science and its comprehension and accept 
ance by the lay public can be estimated 
decades (Erwin  Schrédinger: 

iggt). In 
modern art it can be reckoned at about one to 
The basis for this calculation 


at about five 


Science and Humanism, Cambridge, 


three decades more. 
is provided by the history of modern art itself, 
Impressionism, so violently attacked and abused in 
its beginnings, was accepted by even so intolerant 
an antagonist of modern art as Professor Thomas 
Bodkin at the end of the second world war, whereas 
he and other academic art historians will probably 
need another thirty years to appreciate at his 
true value an artist such as Cézanne. Cubism, 
although digested intellectually now, about fifty 
years after its emergence, is accepted however 


Portrait of Proudhon by 
Courbet (right) 
and ** Entrance toa Lane’’ 
by Graham Sutherland 
(opposite page). Courbet 
was @ poet in the realm of 


Gustave 


realism, and in the same 
Sutherland 
visible 


as the poetic experience of 


way Graham 


renders the world 


his romantic temperament 
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by the “ high-brows ’’ only as a historic fact 
("* It happened in 1907, that. . . etc.’’), whereas 
its implications for the new approach to picture 
making—an approach as revolutionary as the 
Renaissance is still beyond the reach of 
the layman. There is no short cut to the under- 
standing and enjoyment of modern art. There is 
no short cut to the understanding and enjoyment 


was 


of the findings of modern physical science or the 
inventions of modern technology. 

I would like to see a gathering of educated 
people where somebody would refuse to accept 
the theories and working hypotheses of the 
modern scientist, such as relativity, the uncer- 
tainty principle, the quantum theory, etc., and 
defend as the only acceptable truth the Newtonian 
conception or the Biblical cosmology, preferring 
ancient dogma to the changeable insight of 
exact This has happened however, 
not long ago, in the realm of art, when the former 
President of the Royal Academy attacked well- 
known artists such as Picasso and Matisse. To 


science, 


give another example: the aeroplane in which 
Blériot crossed the Channel in 1909 —practically 


— 
= 


at the same time as the modern movement in 
art started—has its place in the history of 
aeronautics but it cannot be claimed as the only 
acceptable flying machine in the age of jet 
propulsion. In art however this claim has been 
made. 

Every age has its right to its own creative expres- 
sion, to its style. He who does not see the point 
in modern art does not live, artistically speaking, 
in his own age. There was a German philosophy 
of art (Arthur Schopenhauer and Adolf Hildebrand 
were its exponents) w hich preached the exclusive 
existence of one ideal style. In other words, all 
deviations from this style, which was of course 
the Greek-Roman tradition, 
rejected as proof of a lack of taste and cultural 

consciousness, 


based on were 
The academic trend in contem- 
porary art has from this 
zsthetics and we can still see astonishing examples 
in the summer exhibitions 
at Burlington House. It is not the great tradition 
of art, which is upheld there against the changed 
taste of the present day, but the sterile and bad 
habits of the uncreative producers of conventional 


profited one-sided 


of academic 


portraits, landscapes, romantic literary anecdotes, 
conversation pieces, etc, 

The lay public making its pilgrimages to the 
National Gallery, to the Uffizi, to the Louvre, to 


the Prado, to the Pinakothek, etc., accepts 


everything found there as valuable because of its 
age. This uncritical attitude of the public is 
nourished by a handful of art professors and 
reactionary art critics and so the hostile phalanx 
against modern art has gradually been formed. 
Because the modern work of art does not represent 
things in a photographic and conventional manner, 
but dares to explore, to invent, to penetrate by 
hitherto unknown paths into the primary realm 
of human imagination, it is proclaimed to be no 
art, not to please. But has the same public, 
we wonder, realized that there is as much rubbish 
in the venerated public collections as there is 
among the works of contemporary artists, that 
there are and always have been only a few masters 
in the midst of a crowd of faiseurs and schools? 
Intelligence and creative power are as rare in art as 
they are in engineering or in the medical profession, 

To explain modern art as due to the machina- 
tions of clever art dealers, as Professor Bernard 
Berenson has tried to prove (‘‘ It would take a 
Balzac to describe the power and the glory of 
gifted dealers and their influence for good and for 
evil over the public—Seeing and Knowing, Chap- 
man and Hall, London, 1963), is also a quite 
futile undertaking: One has only to read about 
the struggle which the ;saints and martyrs of 
modern art, a Cézanne, a Munch, a van Gogh, a 
Gauguin, had to put up against prejudice and 
ignorance, to read it in their letters or notes, not 
in interpretations of their work, to understand 
that such an attitude is quite absurd. True art has 
never been popular in the sense that the defenders 
of academic art want to make us believe. 
always a question of a small stratum of educated 


It was 


people with taste and culture, who supported 
the artist and enjoyed his art, So it is 
today. Today however, in the age of newsprint 


even 


when it is difficult to make a distinction between 
advertisement and propaganda on the one hand, 
and the thing in itself on the other, today we see, 
mirabile dictu, the exhibitions of modern artists 
to understand, 


crowded by people 


‘ eager 
but misled by the official instances of conven- 
tionalism. Beside the great public who admire 
van Gogh and Picasso, for reasons which they 
the and 


collectors, we have also the snob for whom it is a 


cannot explain, beside connoisseurs 
question of a pleasant social duty to accept 
everything modern, whether it is good or bad, 
as long as it is a new sensation, What they all 
seem to realize however 
snob and the 


the great public, the 
André 


amateur—is, to quote 
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Malraux, that ‘‘ no age, which is moved as ours 
is moved at the same time by the Archaic ¢ 
by the Egyptians, by the Wei sculptures, can 
reject ( The Voices of Silence, Secker 
and Warburg, 1954). We can therelore 


in the on art works which 


Greeks, 


Cézanne ' 
I ondon, 
find today literature 
deal with modern creative problems in an elegant 
somewhat playful but nevertheless amiable way, 
hors concours $0 to speak. 

There is no question of doubting the significance 
of modern art or its droit de vivre. This attitude and 
the literature corresponding to it have a benef ial 
influence on the war being waged between the 
conventionalists, 


moderns and the They create a 


sympathetic atmosphere for the former. The 


book, Eight European Artists, photographed and 
edited by Felix H. Man, with life data and original 
contributions by the artists and introductions 


by Graham Greene and 
function perfectly. Many of us know the 
doses of contemporary art pres¢ ribed by the 


Jean Cassou, fulfils this 
small 


modern arbiter elegantiarum in Vogue or in Harper's 


Magazine. Some of us know also the admirable 
photographs of artists and their studios produc ed 
by the French photographer Maywald, Mr Man’s 
attempt is a both. Pleasant 
coloured illustrations, —_ of the artists and 


written 


combination of 


their surroundings, few and 
signed by their own head and giving some idea 
of their striving, here and there a single painting 


reader a 


page 


or drawing—all give the feeling of 
being in the good company of accepted artists of 


Chagall, Léger, 


Picasso, Sutherland, 


In this case Braque, 
Matisse, Moore, 


one criticism one 


our time, 
Le Corbusier, 
There is only 
like to make of this particular book. Although the 
French and German, 


serious would 
texts are English, 
no name of a great artist east of the Rhine is 
represented, Oskar Kokoschka tor Expressionism 
would have been the right choice. One 
also a representative of Abstract Art, the sculptor 
Or why not the 


given in 


misses 
Brancusi for instance, inventor 
of a néw pictography, the inimitable Mird? It is 
full of magic, shocks 
country of Miro, Masson, 
Max Ernst, of Mondrian, 
Arp and Klee, of Lam, Tamayo, Séraphine and 
For like the 


modern art will reveal itself always as 


an enchanted country, 
and surprises, the 
Dubuflet, Wols or 
Beauchant those who spirit of 
adventure, 
a source of new inspiration and undreamed 


inner satistactions, 


' Heinemann, LS 


Freud’s 
Self-Analysis 


PETER McKELLAR 


EADERS of numbers of The 
Observer will already have seen some of the 
letters. The 
published, gives a more complete picture of this 


recent 


Freud-Fliess volume! just 
J 
period in the early history of Psycho- analysis. 
Wilhelm Fliess was a nose and throat specialist 
who practised in Berlin. 


in medicine and gene ral biology, and seems to 


He was deeply interested 


have’ posse -ssed something of Fre ud’ s own wide 
culture, intellectual courage, and 
scientihe curiosity. 

In 1887 Fliess first met Freud when, on the 
attended Freud’s course of 


passionate 


advice of Breuer, he 
lectures in neurology. The period of the ensuing 
close friendship was productive of some of Freud’s 
most important work, most of which Fliess was 
the first to Because 
seemed to fit so admirably into this role of ally, 
first : letters are of 


read and criticize. Fliess 
critic and audience, the 
substantial scientific interest. 

The letters fill out our picture of Freud as a man, 
and of his moral stature as he worked patiently 
and impatiently, against both internal and external 
adversity upon what he has described as “‘a 
problem that had never previously been stated.’’ 
Not only the content of the letters, but also their 
preservation and the fact of their publication, 
testify to the qualities of moral stature necessary 
to major scientific achievement. The letters 
survived as a result of good fortune, and a devotion 
not unlike that which effected the escape of Freud 
and his family from Nazi-occupied Vienna. 

On the death of her husband, Frau Fliess sold 
the letters to a Berlin bookseller, Reinhold Stahl. 
They were purchased from Stahl by Princess Marie 
Bonaparte. By reading some of the letters to Freud 
she persuade d him, with some little diffic ulty, 
that because of their scientific importance they 


1 «* The Origins of Psycho-Analysis : 
Wilhelm Fliess, Drafts and Notes: 
Edited Marie Bonaparte, 


Sigmund Freud : 
1887- 
Anna Freud, Ernst 
Mosbacher and 


letters to 
1902,”’ 
Kris. 

J. Strac hey. (Imago. ) 497 pp i 30s. 


Authorized translation by E. 


should not be destroyed. They were stored in 
Vienna. When Hitler invaded Austria, Marie 
Bonaparte asserted her rights as a Princess oi 
Greece and Denmark, retrieved them despite the 
presence of the Gestapo, and conveyed them safely 
to London. 

It is difficult to read these letters without a 
rather similar feeling of gratitude to Fliess. This 
feeling derives less from whatever positive addition 
Fliess may have made to the content of Freud's 
developing ideas, than from an awareness of the 
moral support he provided as Freud’s closest ally 
and first reader. Freud wrote to Fliess regularly, 
sometimes more often than weekly. He confesses 
in one of his letters that their friendship and 
correspondence enabled him ‘* to gain the 


intellectual strength to trust my own judgment.”’ 


In his biography of Freud, Ernest Jones com- 
ments on Freud’s need for just the person Fliess 
was to become, one who would listen to his 
‘latest account of his findings and theoretical 
explanations of them, and pass judgment on them. 
This Fliess faithfully did.”’ (Italics mine ). Why this 
motive was such an urgent one at this time becomes 
apparent if we examine more closely just what 
these insights involved. 

Among the numerous misunderstandings which 
surround Freud is the widespread error that the 
founder of Psycho-analysis did not 
undergo the process. Freud’s own searching, and 
extremely sustained analysis of his own personality 
was conducted in the period over which the letters 
were written. What we learn from them supple- 
ments the published account of this analysis, 
Freud’s Interpretation of Dreams. This book was 
read and criticized by Fliess, chapter by chapter, 
as Freud wrote it: ‘*‘ You must not refuse the 
duties attached to being my first reader and 
supreme arbiter.’’ (Freud’s letter, 23.3.98.) 

If the book _ itself Freud’s own 
Analysis, then Fliess if not the Analyst certainly 
gre -atly assisted Freud in be raring something of the 
burden of the Analyst. Freud viewed the book 
as_ his work, and the insights 
which the writing of it provided as indispensable to 
the development of Psycho-analysis. He declared 
that it contained ‘‘ the most valuable of al! the 
discoveries it has been my good fortune to make. 
Insights such as this fall to one’s lot but once in a 
lifetime.’ (March 16, 1931. Preface to Third 
English edition of The Interpretation of Dreams. ) 
The Fliess correspondence belongs to the period 


omprises 


most yrtant 


himself 


of these insights. Many of the letters derive their 
importance from this fact. 

It seems highly probable, as the editors of the 
letters suggest, that Freud over-estimated, quite 
unrealistically, the intellectual calibre of Fliess. 
Despite this, one wishes that the full correspond- 
ence might have survived, As the editors remark, 
to read the letters is like listening to only one 
party to a telephone conversation, The other 
contribution it is necessary to fill in for oneself. 
However frustrating at times this is, we are 
fortunate that it is this half of the correspondence 
which survives: Freud’s contribution. 

There can be no doubt, whatever Fliess wrote in 
reply, of the intense stimulus to Freud's thought, 
which the friendship of the two men provided, 
As well as the letters there were not infrequent 
meetings, in Vienna, Berlin and other places— 
meetings to which Freud gave the name 
congresses.’’ One such meeting stimulated 
Freud to write the concluding document: 
** Project for a Scientific Psyckology,’’ whose 
first English translation accompanies the letters. 
This was begun, the first part being written in 
pencil, by Freud in the train on October ¢, 
1895, after a meeting with Fliess, It contains 
the germ of much of Freud’s later thought, for 
example, some of the central ideas of The Ego and 
the Id. 

To judge by this document, and the letters also, 
one of the influences of Fliess on Freud was to 
direct attention to the neurological aspect of the 
problems under consideration, (Freud had, of 
course, made positive contributions of his own 
to neurology well before the Fliess period, ) 
Freud’s ‘* Project,’’ for which the alternative 
title: *‘ The Psyc hology for Neurologists *’ is also 
suggested, indicates the importance of this area of 
common interest in his intellectual interactions 
with Fliess. Perhaps the document itself may 
prove to be of more than mere historical interest. 
The urgent task which faces contemporary 
Psycho-analysis is of reconciliation with other 
branches of science, not only psychology but also 
neurology. 

Freud’s own ideas on this theme, which his 
contacts with Fliess always tended to stimulate, 
merit careful consideration along with the 
conclusions of later research, They may contribute 
something very substantial to the solution of 
this important and difficult task of integration 
with other branches of scientific knowledge. 
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| CRITIC AT LARGE 


GERALD BULLETT 

a RITICISM,’’ said Dr Johnson, “ is a 
study by which men grow important 
and formidable at very small expense. 

The power of invention has been conferred by 

Nature upon few, 


and the labour of iearning 
those 


sciences which may, by mere labour, be 
obtained, is too great to be willingly endured; 
but every man can exert such judgment as he has 
upon the works of others; and he whom Nature 
has made weak, and Idleness keeps ignorant, 
may yet support his vanity by the name of a 
Critic, . . . Criticism is a goddess easy of access, 
and forward of advance, who will meet the slow, 
and encourage the timorous ; the want of meaning 
she supplies with words, and the want of spirit 
she recompenses with malignity.’’ 

This quotation, though not the whole story, 
contains a salutary germ of truth; and I feel it 
would be a good thing if every reviewer of books 
were to read it through every day, as part of 
his morning devotions, and ask himself, before 
proceeding to the day’s work: ‘* Does the cap 
fit me?’’ As the best kind of discipline is self- 
so the best kind of criticism is self- 
The capacity for self-criticism is of 
value to a writer, always provided 
it does not get out of hand and end by inhibiting 
his creative impulse, though for the rest of us it 
would not necessarily be a bad thing if it led to 
his re-writing his old books instead of embarking 
on new ones, 


discipline, 
criticism, 
inestimable 


SOME years ago, a novelist of my acquaintance 
produced a revised version of something he had 
written and published fifteen years earlier. His 
book had a friendly reception, but one of his 
critics professed to be alarmed by what might, 
he felt, establish a precedent. For if authors 
were going to be allowed to re-write their old 
books, as well as bring out new ones, the r resulting 
congestion would be intolerable. 
of view 


This is a point 
very natural in a reviewer. 


A regular 
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Revised Version 


Self-criticism might be practised among 
critics and there is something to be said 
for writers re-writing their books, as in 


the interesting case of « Brook Kerith ” 


novel-reviewer, 
quite inordinate 


dog’s life. 


unless he happens to have a 
appetite for fiction, leads a 
Each week or fortnight he has to 
waste his immortal substance in reading five or 
six novels at high speed, and then, before he 
mercifully forgets all about them, while he is still 
in the state of nervous exhaustion which such 
an orgy induces, he must sit down and produce a 
thousand words or so. Having finished his article 
he tosses the books on the floor and flinging up 
his arms in an ecstasy of deliverance cries out: 
‘* Thank God I need never look at those again! ”’ 

No wonder that that particular critic felt a 
trembling at the knees when he found a revised 
version among his wee *kly batch of new fiction! 
It was not that he had reviewed the original 
version: it appeared long before his time. And 
it was not that he knew the author personally. 
What happened was that he suddenly had a night- 
mare vision in which all the novels he had reviewed 
in the spring turned up again, slightly altered, in 
the autumn. He was appalled by the hideous 
prospect. Who wouldn’t be? 


pur such fears, I think, are groundless, For it is 
not only reviewers who, when a book is finished 
with, give thanks that they need never open it 
again. That cry is echoed by many a long-labouring 
author. No man can write a worthwhile book 
unless he feels it to be worth while, and in the 
ardour of creation he may well be sustained by an 
overweening paternal fondness ; but by the time 
it is planned, written, revised, typed, scrapped, 
re-written, and delivered to the publisher, it will 
be a weariness to him. And his troubles do not 
end there. There are still two or three sets of 
printer’s proofs to be laboriously corrected, and 


| 
i 
| 


by the time he has dealt with those the thing will 
have become an affliction. He may, even so, 
take pleasure in handling the first bound copy 
when it arrives; but he will hardly look inside, 
unless to make sure that ‘‘ dessicated ’’ on page 
97 has been put right, and that Mabel, mysteriously 
turned to marble in the first proofs, has been 
translated back into her proper substance 


one reader of my friend’s revised novel wrote 
to ask him crisply but (as I suspect) rhetorically ; 
“Is an author justified in serving up to his 
readers variorum editions of his stories? ’’ One 
is inclined to answer ‘‘ Why not?’’ and leave 
it at that. But there is some substance in the 
implied objection, A lot hinges on the word 
once they are given to 


stories.’’ For stories, 


the world, have a life and a reality independent of 


their author; and there is a point beyond which 
even he has no right to tamper with them (it goes 
without saying that no one else has). It the 
author of Cinderella had produced a_ revised 
which Prince Charming ultimately 
married one of the Ugly Sisters, if Shakespeare 
had re-written The Tempest and put in a female 
counterpart to Caliban (which is precisely what 
Messrs Dryden and Davenant did), if H. G. Wells 
in a later edition of his masterpiece had turned 
the immortal Alfred Polly a University 
Extension lecturer, all the world would have a 
grievance. But, short of a radical 
with what has public 
property, an author is surely entitled to go on 
improving his published work as long as he likes. 
In general he will have neither the patience nor 


version in 


into 


genuine 


interference become 


the inclination to overdo this business of revision ; 
for the odds are that he will be at work on a new 
book and have little or no interest in his past 
performanc es. 


A PARTIAL exception to that last statement was 
Moore, who, in his sixties, began 
systematically revising the novels he had written 
and published twenty and thirty years before. 
My guess is that he abandoned ‘that curious 
enterprise when the theme of his greatest work, 
the work of his magnificent artistic maturity, 
took possession of him, The Brook Kerith is even 
now, I suspect, not so widely read as it deserves 
to be, though for some time it has been available 
in a Penguin edition. This extraordinary story— 


Gee rge 


rich, delicate, and full of power—of how Jesus 
of Nazareth was taken down from the 
while still alive, and lived on to an advanced age 
to be finally confronted by Paul preaching Christ 
Crucified, was first published by the firm of 
Werner Laurie in 1916. The idea was suggested 
to Moore by something said to him in conversa- 
tion. ‘‘ And I stood amazed,’’ he tells us in his 
preface, ‘‘ like a man before a woman of such 
great beauty that he durst not hope to possess her 
—amazed and abashed, saying: I shall have to 
know all Paul's theology and journey over sea and 
land. But a play can be written without knowledge 
of the country; and a play I beg gan, but the story 
that had sprung into my mind so suddenly re fused 
to develop as a play, and it was not till I had ridden 
through the hills and spent a night with the monks 
at Kerith that the story began to unfold, and so 
= kly that there was little time for the writing 
of it, every incident rising up at my bidding, 
many before they were bidden,”’ 


Cross 


w George Moore had lived to be a hundred, 
instead of dying at eighty-one, he might, | think, 
have given us a new last chapter of The Brook 
Kerith, The situation is that Paul arrives one night 
at the cenoby of the Essene Brotherhood, many 
years after the Crucifixion, and preaches to the 
assembled brothers while Jesus, who is a shepherd, 
is out in the fields with his flock, Next morning 
Paul must set out for Caesarea, and Jesus walks a 
few miles with him and tries to persuade him of 
the truth. But Paul thinks him a madman, or 
tries to think him so, and presently they part, 
Then, for the last five pages of the book, we are 
with Paul, and whether or not Jesus returns to 
the cenoby remains untold, 

This, | cannot help feeling, is a double mistake. 
I have always wished that, sq soon as the final 
parting between Paul and Jesus had been effected, 
the author had reverted to Hazael, the president 
of the Essenes, between whom and Jesus there 
is a lifetime of deep affection, | wish I had had the 
courage to ask George Moore’s opinion of my 
alternative ending ... In my fancy, soon after 
Jesus has set out on the road with this wild fellow 
Paul, Hazael is beset with fears for his safety, and 
cannot rest, so that at last he ascends to the roof 


of the cenoby and gazes across country, with both 


hands shielding his eyes from the sun, After a 
while a speck becomes visible in the distance, 
and we leave Hazael wondering whether it is 
indeed the figure of Jesus returning. 
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Are there Men on Mars ? 


JOHN LEWIS 
N these days of speculation, romanticizing, 
mythologizing and downright lying about 
inter-planetary travel, space ships, flying 
saucers and visitors from other planets a sober 
word on the actual conditions on the planets which 


make life either possible or impossible is of 


particular value, It might well throw light on 
two other questions of some interest, firstly the 
conditions under which life on the earth could have 
arisen, secondly whether the earth is unique among 
the planets in providing such conditions. 

The possibility of lite on other planets has been 
much discussed in recent years, but one of the 
most lucid, convincing and interesting of such 
studies is Hubertus Strughold’s The Green and 
Red Planet (Sidgwick and jackson, 7s 6d). This 
well-written and well-illustrated book of less than 
a hundred pages deals firstly with the conditions 
under which life is possible and then asks whether 
any of the planets satisfy these conditions. Only 
Mars, “‘ the Green and Red Planet,’’ seems to 
olfer the possibility of life, and even so it would 
seem that nothing more complex than lichens 
can be supposed to exist there. 


Life on other planets has been the sub- 
ject of a great deal of facile speculation 
and science-fiction. Dr Lewis examines 


the biological aspect of this problem 


But before coming to Mars we had better get 
clear about some other planetary bodies. The 
moon has no atmosphere and a temperature 
ranging from that of boiling water in the day to 
240 degrees below zero F. at night. The planets 
farther away from the sun than the earth, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus and Neptune, are too cold for 
lite and have unsuitable atmospheres of methane 
and ammonia, and shells of ice and solid hydrogen. 
Venus, like within a 
reasonable temperature range but is invisible be- 
hind an impenetrable blanket of cloud so that we 
know little about it except that its atmosphere 
consists mainly of carbon dioxide and that it 
has no water and no oxygen. 

That leaves Mars, which also has little or no 
oxygen, some snow in winter and therefore some 
water vapour 


Mars and ourselves, is 


not much, and a range of tempera- 
ture w hic h though very cold does not fall below the 
level at which certain lowly forms of life can get . 


Mars, seen in red (left) and light blue (right), through the new 200-in. 
Hale telescope (courtesy of Mount Wilson and Palomar Observatories) 


along. Atmospheric conditions on Mars are 
rather like those here eleven miles up. Organisms 
which can survive in our atmosphere above 
56,000 feet can probably survive on Mars too. 
But under these conditions they do not flourish 
and they do not evolve into higher forms, which 
require much more congenial surroundings. 

It is thought that on Mars polar snow caps melt 
seasonally, and green belts then appear across the 
ruddy surface of the planet. Strughold thinks that 
these bands are due to the growth of lichens which 
can build themselves up out of water, carbon di- 
oxide and mineral salts, Confirmation is forth- 
coming from the Institute of Astrobotany at 
Alma Ata in the Soviet Union where Professor 
Tikhov and his colleagues have shown that the 
radiations reflected from these green belts resemble 
those from arctic vegetation on the earth, 

Even the lowliest plants get along with difficulty 
on Mars for the daily temperature varies by as 
much as 180 degrees, It is one thing to learn 
live in intense cold or in permane ntly high 
but a much more difficult thing 
to stand terrific changes of temperature over a 
matter of hours. 


temperatures, 


Even if the air on Mars contained pure oxygen, 
the product of millions of years of photosy nthesizing 
alge, no oxygen and indeed no air could enter 
the lungs because the barometric pressure would 
be too low, the lungs being filled with water- 
vapour and ‘eee dioxide (produced by the 
body ) at a higher pressure than the air outside. 
The oxygen produced by the green alga in the 
Mars is 
there is none available for visitors. 


lichen on needed by these organisms 


themselves 4 
The 


existence of lichens or other simple 


organisms able to build up organic matter is of 


interest in relation to the general problem of the 
Bernal and Pringle in a recent 


origin of life. 
Haldane, Pirie, 
number of New Biology (No 16), which should 


question is discussed by 


certainly be read along with Strughol« I's book. An 
amount of work has been done on the 
sub-vital from 


immense 
possible emergence of 


which in turn life might develop. 


systems 


The second problem which Strughold’s book 
throws light on is ‘‘the fitness of the environment.’’ 
Professor L. J. Henderson has pointed out how 


exceedingly rare is the unique 


Life 


a special environment as 


conditions and elements nec essary for life. 


requires not only 


regards temperature, atmosphere, water and 


assembly of 


light but also an abundance of carbon, oxygen 
and hydrogen, for it is only the carbon compounds 
which can form the « omple x molecules such as pro- 
tein which are basic to life and the compounds 
which yield the energy in their mutual transfor- 
mations which is required by living things. 
Strughold shows that in the solar system only this 
earth satisfies the necessary conditions, But it has 
been stated that one million stars in the island 
universe known as the Milky Way, of which our 
Sun is a member, may have planetary systems, 
so that the conditions found in our planet might 
of course be repeated many times. Moreover the 
Milky Way is not the only island universe, It 
has been estimated that there are 100 million of 
them. The possibility of other worlds theretore 
exists, 

The rarity of the conditions described by 
Henderson and Strughold have led some to 
conclude that such an ensemble could not have 
come by chance, What does ‘* by chance ’’ mean? 
Certainly it is a rare combination, but since it has 
happened, and with no evidence of other than 
natural causes, its rarity not indicate a 
divine intervention any than other rare 
events or ensembles, of which there are certainly 


does 
more 
very many. Nor is there any reason to ¢ exclude 
the possibility of these conditions being repeated 
in other planetary systems and other galaxies. 
But even if the 
once it would indicate neither chance nor miracle, 
but simply unique fact. 

The nearest 


combination had only occurred 


star, Alpha Centauri, is almost 
26 trillion miles away. Too far for us to see 
whether it has any planets. Even had a 
space ship capable of travelling 186,000 miles a 
second it would take more than 17 years to get 
there and back—an unspeakably boring journey 


and impossible when one considers that it must 


if we 


carry its own oxygen, food and fuel. 

In the light of these conclusions we can see how 
completely lacking in genuine foundation are the 
countless stories of flying saucers from planetary 
capacity to make 


space. Human credulity and the 


and believe fantastic myths are still with us and 
They 


the superstitions that rot the mind and cloud 


still need salutary refutation, are among 


rational judgme nt in an age that needs to an 


exceptional degree the power ot clear, fact- 


based thinking. To such a rational correction ot 
our illusions Professor Strughold’s book makes an 


invaluable contribution. 
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A Christian 
Realist 


R. W. HEPBURN 

OW can one be a Christian and a realist 
in politics? This is the question Reinhold 
Niebuhr sets 
collection of 


his 
Niebuhr, a 
realist is, the enemy 
of all Utopianism: he is deeply 
suspicious of facile, idealistic and over-simplified 
solutions to political problems; he is equally 
opposed (partly for the same reasons) to ideologies 
which divide men into élite plus unprivileged 


himself to answer in 
To 

first and foremost, 

sentimental 


latest studies,} 


remainder, ‘* We may have pity upon, but can 
have no sympathy with, those who flee to the 
illusory security of the impossible from the 
insecurities and ambiguities of the possible.’’ 
The Marxist ideology violates the dignity of the 
individual and ignores ‘* the creaturely limitations 
of the élite who are assigned to the role of masters 
of history.”’ 

In other words, self-interest is so deeply 
embedded in humanity, the rulers as well as the 
ruled, that every possible political check must 
be provided against its appearance in the subtlest 
and outwardly most devout forms, The strength 
of Marxism lies in its mask of moral purity: 
Utopianism furnishes the Communist with ‘‘ a 
moral facade for the most unsc rupulous political 
policy.’’ The seriousness and all-pervasiveness of 
human evil is dangerously obscured by attempts 
to identify it with economic, social, maladjustment, 
remediable by the right party, or the right 
revolution, or the right dictator; or manipulated 
out of existence by social science. 

This American theologian’s realism is not so 
very different from the approach to politics 
(and ethics) recommended by some recent 
(non-theological) empiricist writers in this country. 
T. D. Weldon, for 


instance, in his Pelican 


The Vocabulary of Politics, having claimed that: 


the theoretical foundations of 


** Democracy, 


Hegelian Idealism, and Marxism are all equally 
worthless,’’ singles out as the crucial question, 
not 


What are the best institutions. . ? 


4 ** Christian Realism and Political Problems,’’ by 
Reinhold Niebuhr. (Faber and Faber.) 191 pp; 12s 6d. 


but ‘ Do we know enough about the facts to be 
qualified to give advice in this case?’ ’ 
italics.)? S$. E. Toulmin, in his recent broadcast 
talks on morals, argues that nothing but confusion 
and cross-purpose debate can come from w restling 
with the old grandiloquent questions like ‘* What 
is Goodness? 


(my 


This field too requires piecemeal 
attention to detail after detail; there is no single 
citadel of ethics to be stormed—nor of politics, 
Niebuhr would say. He speaks not simply as a 
‘** realist’? but as a Christian realist. Theological 
concepts, espec ially the doctrines of Creation 
and Fall, buttress and regulate his picture of man 
throughout. Divine Creation guarantees man’s 
dignity as son of God, and the Fall accounts for 
his temptation to ‘* idolatry ’’—his constant 
substitution of man-made norms for the only 
absolute divine norms, whether in the divinization 
of party programme or the gospel of salvation 
through the relief of psychological tensions. 

As much as Sartre or de Beauvoir, Niebuhr 
sees the violation of human freedom as the sin 
of sins, Freedom is violated, noc only by obviously 
illiberal societies, but equally by attempts to sum 
up, to incapsulate, ‘* the good life '’ in a system of 
‘* natural law.”’ No system can be flexible enough 
to cope with the continually changing social land- 
scape. To canvass one is to deify (idolatrously) 
a moral code which was adequate for one period, 
perhaps the age of St Thomas, but inadequate 
today. ‘‘ In so far as (man) has the freedom to 
transcend structure, standing beyond himself 
and beyond every particular social situation, 
every law is subject to indeterminate possibilities 
which finally exceed the limits of any specific 
definition of what he ‘ ought ’ to do.’’ In natural 
law, theory and Marxism alike, relative moral 
judgments masquerade under the guise of ‘‘ the 
essence of morality,’’ and the social structure of 
one period is taken as exhibiting for all time ‘* the 
essence of the historical process,”’ 

Against these the bulwark is freedom. 

Freedom in what sense? It is a pity that Niebuhr 
offers so little philosophical foundation for an 
idea which is given so much weight in the book. 
We want to know whether this freedom is 
incompatible with predictability; whether to be 
free is to be free from compulsions of various kinds 
(no gun at your temples etc.) or to be released 


2 1 do not, of course, wish to suggest that Niebuhr 
shares Weldon's 
foundations, 


SC epticism con erning theoretical 
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from causality—whatever that may mean. 
Niebuhr’s answer here would be of real impor- 
tance; for if freedom is quite simply the absence 
of particular restraints, then that sharp separation 
he wishes to make between Nature (coherent, 
law-obeying) and mankind (incoherent or ‘‘ free 
to transcend Nature ’’) loses its plausibility, and a 
would have be forged against 
Granted that Niebuhr dissociates 
himself from the irrationalist excesses of Existen 
tialists and Barthians on the one hand, as eagerly 
as from the ‘‘ rationalism ’’ of Thomists on the 
other, his own middle way is defined negatively 
rather than given a secure basis of its own, 


The bulk of the book, however, 


new w eapon 


naturalism. 


provides 


Christians with an admirable lesson in how to be 
responsibly concerned with live political issues 
without obscuring their contingent complexity 
by a haze of wordy theorizing or vacuous uplift. 


Echoes from Russia 


Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose. 
REFLECTION 
less true 


none the 
and it finds 
impressive confirmation in a 68o0- page novel 
by Igor Gouzenko called The Fall of 
(Cassell, 15). 

The story he tells is simple enough—and would 
have been a good deal more effective if it had 
not been encumbered with the life-histories of all 
the characters, and otherwise, 
surround the principal protagonists, 
great modelled of course on 
Gorky. His personal popularity is immense, and 
he must be watched for possible deviationism, 
The man detailed for this job is Feodor Novikov, 
a highly intelligent, resilient university professor 
who undertakes jobs of this sort for the Party. 
It is not long before he and Gorin’s daughter 
are in love and a familiiy situation is explored 
at length. Stalin, Voroshilov, Malenkov all 
make personal appearances. 


this is 
for being trite, 


such as 


Titan 


who 
Gorin is a 


important 


Russian writer, 


His subject is interesting because he knows it 
so well and we know all too little about provincial 
life in Communist Russia. But he cannot 
effectively pass from the particular to the 
universal or understand the motives of men in 
whom conscience struggles with the will to 
survive. When we have read his book for what it 
can tell us, we may turn with gratitude back to 
Tolstoy, Dostoevski and Gorky himself. 

R. de T. W. 


Forgotten 
Pioneer 


T. B. BOTTOMORE 

ILLIAM THOMPSON, who was born 

at Cork in 1776 and died in 1833, is not 

one of the best known of the early 
Socialists. He has sometimes been regarded simply 
as a disciple of Robert Owen, and one whose 
principal services to the labour movement were of 
a practical kind. Dr Pankhurst, in his biography, ! 
shows that Thompson was an original thinker in 
several different fields of social theory. His 
Inquiry into the Principles of the Distribution of 
Wealth (1824), a long and detailed analysis of the 
economic system, was widely read in the co- 
operative movement and raised Thompson to a 
position of equality with Owen in the leadership 
of the movement. 

In his later writings, Labour Rewarded (1827), and 
Practical Directions (1830), Thompson tried to 
influence the co-operative movement away from 
purely trading activities and toward the establish- 
ment of communities. 
Congresses endorsed his proposals, but his death 
in 1833, and the ever-present financial difficulties, 
prevented any serious attempt to carry them out. 
Soon afterwards the labour movement took a 
different direction ; first in the Chartist movement, 
then in trade unionism and in co-operative trading 
on the Rochdale model. 

Thompson's community projects may have been 
Utopian, but it is a fact of some importance that 
the labour movement often returns, and needs 
to return, to such Utopias in order to renew its 
inspiration and to combat bureaucratic lethargy. 
In any case, it should not be too readily assumed 
that Thompson’s aims were wholly unrealistic 
and unattainable. 
in recent years to achieve similar aims, 
entirely unsuccessfully, as may be seen from the 


Successive Co-operativ e 


New attempts have been made 
and not 


experience of the French communautés de travail and 
the Israeli kibbutzim. 

In two particularly interesting chapters Dr 
Pankhurst discusses another aspect of Thompson's 


1 ** William Thompson,”’ 
( Watts.) 228 pp; 153. 


by Richard K. P. Pankhurst. 
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thought, his advocacy of the rights of women. 
Thompson's Appeal of One Half the Human Race 
(1825), which was inspired and partly written by 
his friend Anna Wheeler, was the first substantial 
feminist work published in England since Mary 
Wollstonecraft’ s Rights of 

The book was intended as a reply to 
Mill’s which 


Mill had abandoned the accepted Utilitarian 


Vindication of the 
Women. 
Article on 


James Government, in 


support of equal rights for women, and had argued 


‘ 


that the interests of women were ‘‘ included ”’ 
It was not difficult to demolish 
Mill’s arguments, which Bentham himself rejected, 


but Thompson did much more; he connected the 


in those of men, 


problem of the rights of women with the wider 
problem ot general social emanc ipation and 
was led to argue, as Fourier had done and as J. S: 
Mill was to do later, that the position of women in 
a society is one of the best indications of the 
degree of civilization of that society. 

In his concluding chapter Dr Pankhurst 
examines the intellectual relation between 
Thompson and Marx. As he suggests, Marx may 
have been introduced to Thompson’s writings 
either in the discussions in the Doktorklub in 
Berlin, or at a slightly later date, by Engels. But 
although Marx’s first published “reference to 
Thompson was in the Poverty of Philosophy, this was 
not the first time he had mentioned Thompson, 

There is a reference to him, as one of the 
English Communists, in the German Ideology, and a 


brief comment on his Inquiry into the Principles of 


the Distribution of Wealth in Marx’s Notebooks for 
July-August 1845. Marx there dismisses hin, 
somewhat contemptuously, as a contradictory 
amalgam of Godwin, Owen and Bentham. lhis 
and the 


Thompson in Marx’s later writings, suggest that 


assessment, very sparse references to 


his influence on Marx's own theory was slight. 


In Marx’s relation to Thompson there is none of 


the direct borrowing of terms and phrases which 
characterizes, for instance, his relation to Saint- 
The 


is scarcely remarkable in two writers who had 


Simon. occasional coincidence of ideas 
much of their intellectual heritage in common, 
Dr. Pankhurst is perhaps to be criticized for 
having laid so much stress on Thompson's relation 
to Marx, and (in the preceding chapter) to J. S. 
Mill, 


** democratic pantheon ' 


Thompson has an honourable place in the 
* and deserves to be read 
for his own sake; he does not need to be re- 


habilitated by appearing on a bill with two ‘‘stars.”’ 
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Use and Beauty 
Sin,—Although in full sympathy with your editorial on 
The Lost Wonder ’’ (Literary Guide, May) and especially 
with the polic v for a broader and more tolerant 
outlook, | am afraid this cannot be reconciled with the 
quotation. you give (with evident approval) from Henri 
Poincaré, viz: 
he scientist does not study Nature because it is 
useful to do so, He studies it because he takes pleasure 
in it, and he takes pleasure in it because it is 
beautiful. 
Bearing in mind the abuse of ‘* wicked 
so clearly elucidated by Antony Flew in his excellent 


words 


article in your same issue, one must surely realize on 


reflection that Poincaré’s assertion is based on a very 


narrow cone eption of usefulness. 

As an architect, | am convinced that if anything is 
really useful (in its broadest sense) it follows it must, of 
necessity, also be beautiful (again in its broadest 
sense). 

Living as we now do in an age of revolutionary change 
it behoves us to be constantly on our guard against 
accepting without question conventional and narvow- 
minded conceptions which are merely a hang-over 
from the nineteenth century. As our modern artists and 
architects are teaching us, there is just as close a 
relationship between true usefulness and beauty as 
between pleasure and beauty. 

Vitznau, Switzerland J. R. Cripps 
Is Materialism True? 

Sin, —]. 
Guide that the position which he formerly took up, and has 
now abandoned, was that it was impossible to be a 


B. S. Haldane states in the April Literary 


materialist because if materialism is true the materialist 
cannot know that it is true, since the discrimination 
between truth and error takes place according to laws 
different from those of chemistry and physics. 
Abandonment of this position could be justified 
on two grounds ; either (1) we can know that materialism 
(or a partic ular proposition « onsidered tundamental to it) 
is true; or (2) that we cannot know that it is true is an 
B. S. Haldane 
offers nothing in favour of (1), and says indeed that 


insuthcient reason for rejecting it. J. 


certainty about anything is impossible '’; so his 
reason must have been (2). But this only makes sense 
if the impossibility of proof that materialism is true is 
due to the impertection ot our knowledge, and not to 
the inherent self-contradictoriness which is involved when 
a materialist makes logical assertions. J, B, S. Haldane 
does nothing to show that such self-contradictoriness, 
which he formerly thought real, is unreal, 

We are left with nothing but the impossibility of 
knowing whether or not materialism is true, and in 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third 
correct solutions to be opened will be 


LITERARY GUIDE PRIZE CROSSWORD 


awarded book tokens to the value of half a 
guinea each. Entries should reach the Editor, 
‘Literary Guide,” ¢ & 6 Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E C 4, by July 8. 


CLUES 
DOWN 


Worried as a broom 
stick, 


ACROSS 


Swift horse; thorough- 
bred! 


6 Learns under the lash. 2 Insensible. 

9 Foresight not  suscep- 3 Risible ditch. 
tible to dental inspec- 4 Forester’s ‘‘ Boy Blue.”’ 
tion, Earthly legatees. 

10 Spherical bout. 6 Fairy fish and flower. 

1t Time for an entry. 7 Pick courage. 

12 Stevenson’s tide. 8 Burdened, 

13 Rouse. 14 Wills. 


16 Carriageway. tg Sable armour threatens. 

17 Dark river. 18 Status of John Halifax, 

20 Ridge of sand might 19 Held jn esteem, 
provide bacon. 23 Milton’s masque. 

21 Thousand-eyed. 24 A lady, according to 

22 Golfing attachments. Kipling. 


news- 27 Man has seven. 


23 Support for a 
28 Lamb (uncooked), 


paper. 
25 Little devil. 
26 Athletic colour. 
29 Fellow on an opera. 
30 Seabird. 
31 Slaves. 
32 Supported. 


The solution will be 
printed next month 
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the title 
is no more than an expression of 


these circumstances the 


assumption of 

materialist 

temperament, of autobiographical interest only, 
Glenfield, Leics. A. BROADFIELD, 


The Face of Violence 

Sin,— Why does Patrick Williams spoil his otherwise 
excellent review of Bronowski’s The Face of Violence 
“man’s surrender of his animal and 
when he means his repression 
of un-social and anti-social impulses? Passing over the 
animal ’’ and instinct,’’ may | 


* anarchistic ? 


by writing of 
anarchistic instincts 
questionable use of ** 
protest against his use of the term 
To use, and foster the use of, the names of enemies or 
opponents as synonymous with “‘ anti-social ’’ is part 
of the technique whereby groups or individuals in 
authority maintain their power. The operative words 
in the so-called ‘‘ free world’’ are ‘* Communist ’ 
or ** bolshie,’’ in the self-styled communist countries 
they are Bourgeois,”’ * rotten 
Liberal.”’ Anarchist’’ is smear 
word on both sides because anarchists are against all 


Fascist,’” or even 
used as a 


groups or individuals wielding authority by coercion or 
the threat of it. This does not mean that they are in 
favour of self-assertion by * or that they 
are more prone to violence than adherents of any 
other school of thought ; in fact, far from being a 
philosophy of violence, anarchism is open to criticism 
for placing absolute faith in the co-operative impulses 


violence ’ 


of human nature allowed to develop without restraint, 
and for asc ribing all violence to the direct or indirect 
effects of coercive authority. 

Like all absolutist positions, this is unrealistic ; but it 
can hardly be denied that the violence resulting from 
simple self-assertion in the world today is infinitesimal 
compared with that perpetrated at the orders of 
politicians wielding vast impersonal power-mechanisms 
and exploiting not only anti-social impulses which 
might never otherwise emerge into the light of day, but 
the altruistic impulses as well, 


Chorleywood, Herts. S. E. Exits 


SOLUTION TO LAST MONTH’S 
CROSSWORD 


The three winners were: 
Ga): 
48 Treberth 
Newport, Mon, 

(2) J. W. Nixon, 11 
Chemin de la Florence, 
Geneva, Switzerland 
(3) T. Dalby, 18 Christ 
church Road, Dartford, 
Kent 


Davies, 
Estate, 


Each receives a book token 
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Social Change 
in South-West Wales 


By T. Brennan, E. W. Conney, H. Pollins 2Is net 


A self-conscious and hitherto self-contained community is vividly illustrated in this 
careful survey of the Welsh scene, the result of three years’ research by a university 
team employing the most up-to-date methods of social science. This portrait of 
community in transition is a serious contribution to social studies from which valuable 
and even surprising lessons can be learnt. 


Science and Social Action 


By Professor W. J. H. Sprott 15s net 


This important book consists of the Josiah Mason lectures delivered at the University 
of Birmingham by Prof W. J. H. Sprott. The general reader and the serious student 
alike will welcome the clear and authoritative account of what science can contribute 
to urgent problems that were formerly at the mercy of guesswork or prejudice in the 
political arena. No one could be better qualified than the author to explain how the 
strict methods of scientific inquiry can be fruitfully applied to social life. This is an 
engrossing exposition of the most recent developments in the study of human society, 
and their far-reaching practical significance. 


Social History 
of the Jews in England 


From the Re-settlement to the Twentieth Century 
By V. D. Lipman 18s net 


How many Jews are there in England? Where do they live and why are they so distri- 
buted? What is the history of this important community in our midst? In answering 
such questions Mr Lipman uncovers a fascinating and neglected strand of social 
history about which there are many popular misconceptions. Apart from the out- 
standing importance of its contribution to Jewish history, this book provides valuable 
material for the study of English social life, especially in London during the last century. 
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